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The Editor Previews 
Thus Issue 


Fw really good American writers of 
today are so little discussed by the critics 
as Kay Boyle. In his paper called simply 
“Kay Boyle” RicHarp C. CARPENTER 
explains simply both her merits and the 
critics’ neglect. The editor would add 
only that professional critics are busy 
people and that it takes much more time 
to review a volume of short stories than 
a novel. 


“What Language Shall We Teach?” 
is an inescapable but difficult question 
for every teacher. A. J. WALKER’s dis- 
cussion of the problem is judicial, even 
judicious. He knows the work of modern 
linguists, but he does not lose his head 
and go beyond the evidence. 


Vocational students are frequently a 
problem to the teacher of English. ANNE 
Epwaprps tells in her “Teen-Age Career 
Girls” how she successfully met the 
challenge of vocational students from 
socially underprivileged homes. She 
claims no miracle, only progress. 


VIOLA BOWKER QUINN tells the story 
of her at least partial success in dealing 
with one problem case in “outside” read- 
ing. You will see that she knew Bill, 
knew the books to suggest, and took ad- 
vantage of a special situation. Doubtless 
if she had not had the excuse of her 
course, she would have thought of some 
other. One can learn to take advantage 
of special situations! 


CLARISSA FLENNIKEN wrote ‘‘A Class- 
room Use of a Film” at the editor’s re- 
quest. The title is ultramodest, for she 


reports her habitual procedure rather 
than an isolated success. Some examples 
evidence the reliability of her general 
statements. 


Mrs. RvutH GOLDEN’s advice in 
“Green about Yearbooks?” is based 
upon her unprepared-for sponsorship 
of a high school annual—and five repeat 
performances. It seems trustworthy. 


Habitual readers of the English Jour- 
nal know that any paper with LIeBER 
ANKER’s signature is sure to be breezy 
and practical. “Metuchen and the Ameri- 
can Way” is conservative in that it is 
clearly teacher-planned, and yet the 
students were not coerced. The topic 
they discussed is a good one for today. 


The fiction section of ‘“New Books” is 
slender this month and will be fatter 
next month, because publishing is a 
seasonal business. But in the relatively 
small number of novels reported this 
time three were written by college teach- 
ers of English. 


The six contributions in this month’s 
“Round Table” are worth reading for 
their valuable suggestions of teaching 
procedures. The first four, though quite 
unlike, are yet alike in stimulating stu- 
dents to pleasant, profitable activity— 
not just fun and certainly not drudgery. 
The fifth reminds us, with entertaining 
examples, of the essential part language 
plays in international understanding. 
The last paper reports one teacher’s 
way of helping students to pick up 
essential clues which many of them if 
unguided fail to see. 
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Kay Boyle 


RICHARD C. CARPENTER! 


Ix HER autobiography, The Passionate 
Years, Caresse Crosby says of Kay 
Boyle: “Kay is built like a blade—to see 
her clearly you must look at her from one 
side and then from the other; both are 
exciting.”” This is an assessment which 
can be equally well applied to her writ- 
ing, as can Mrs. Crosby’s description: 
“neat as a needle . . . like a breeze or a 
bird’s wing”—it is exciting, and it must 
be looked at from more than one angle to 
appreciate it thoroughly. After twenty- 
five years of writing short stories and 
novels, Miss Boyle manages to bring to 
her work the same vividness, the fresh- 
ness of style, the subtle insights, and the 
craftsmanship that marked her first 
writing. Several of the tales in her most 
recent book, The Smoking Mountain, are 
as taut and clean as those which ap- 
peared in First Lover and Other Stories 
twenty years ago and as intense in their 
emotional currents as her first novel, 
Plagued by the Nightingale, which was 
published in 1931. The stories that ap- 
pear from time to time in the New Yorker 
show no diminution of ability, and the 
chances are that reading one will bring 
an absorbing experience. 

fet Kay Boyle is singularly little 
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known; even college English professors 
are as a rule only vaguely aware of her 
existence and may recall with some dif- 
ficulty having read a story in one of the 
several anthologies in which her tales 
have appeared. Her some dozen novels 
and over a hundred short stories, while 
frequently praised and often reprinted, 
have not given her a wide reputation. 
Few people have encountered such fasci- 
nating tales as Monday Night or The 
Bridegroom’s Body, both of them emi- 
nently worth reading. However, the fact 
remains that Miss Boyle has done much 
excellent work and should be better 
known. 

Encouraged by her mother, she started 
to write early and had by the age of 
seventeen written “hundreds of poems, 
short stories, and a novel.” Married at 
eighteen and settled abroad, presumably 
for a visit, but actually as a permanent 
expatriate as it turned out, she wrote 
stories throughout the twenties and had 
her first collection published at the Black 
Sun Press in Paris by Caresse and Harry 
Crosby in 1929. This was republished in 
the United States as Wedding Day and 
Other Stories. In 1931 she started a full- 
fledged career of writing and, following 
her first novel, Plagued by the Nightin- 
gale, brought out four novels and two 
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collections of short stories in the next 
five years. Year before Last, Gentlemen, I 
Address You Privately, and My Next 
Bride, all of them concerned with the 
pathos of love lost through weakness or 
circumstance, proved that she was a very 
subtle analyst of personality and estab- 
lished (together with First Lover and 
Other Stories and The White Horse of 
Vienna) her reputation as a stylist—an 
exquisite manipulator of the nuances of 
phrase and a craftsman with image and 
metaphor. By 1938 it appeared that she 
had laid claim to this title, for the blurbs 
on her books announced it, and the crit- 
ics in general followed suit. While they 
praised her stylistic ability, they did, 
however, regret that her situations were 
not more realistic and that her people 
lived too much in the pale light of an- 
other world. At the same time they noted 
her uncanny immediacy and impact, for 
these tales are without doubt weirdly 
fascinating. 

That she was an expatriate, using 
European backgrounds and characters 
largely, and that she soon came to be en- 
grossed with political and social themes 
also were noticed—to her irritation, for 
she feels that she is writing about people, 
not places or politics. Still, such novels 
as Death of a Man, with its sympa- 
thetic analysis of the ideas and feelings 
of an Austrian Nazi; Avalanche and A 
Frenchman Must Die, “elegant pot- 
boilers”; and the short stories of this pe- 
riod show a preoccupation with the effect 
of political turmoil and war on quite ordi- 
nary people. Probably her weakest book, 
His Human Majesty (1949), is the result 
of her attempt to write on such a prob- 
lem, the lives and loves of ski-troops, a 
task eminently unsuited to her kind of 
fiction. 

A selection from her stories of the last 
twenty years or so, Thirty Stories (1946) 
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affords ample evidence, nevertheless, 
that she is more than either a stylist or a 
writer mesmerized by the confusions and 
alarums of our weary world. It becomes 
clear, on reading through these stories, 
that her twice winning the O. Henry 
Memorial Prize for the best short story 
of the year, her constant appearance in 
such magazines as the New Yorker and 
Harper’s Bazaar, and the recent inclusion 
of her novella The Crazy Hunter in Ludwig 
and Perry’s Nine Short Novels (in the 
company of James, Kafka, and Mann) 
have been no mere flukes and are due to 
more solid virtues than are comprised in 
style or political consciousness, good 
though those may be. 

Of course, it is undeniable that she is 
an able manipulator of language. She en- 
joys the play of words; she has a keen eye 
for the striking image; and she can fasci- 
nate with the bold trenchancy of her 
metaphors: “Here then was April holding 
them up, stabbing their hearts with haw- 
thorn, scalping them with a flexible blade 
of wind,” or “The waves came in and out 
there, as indolent as ladies, gathered up 
their skirts in their hands, and with a 
murmur, came tiptoeing in across the 
velvet sand.” Especially is it true that 
she can create amazingly sharp, vivid 
pictures: “Prince and Star were black as 
seals and here they stood in the white un- 
melting world, the two black horses 
steaming against the hard, bright, crust- 
ed snow. The white boughs of the trees 
were forked full in the woods around, and 
the twigs of the underbrush were tubed 
in glass the length of the frozen falls.”’ 

Still, this mastery of style accounts for 
only one side of the blade that is Kay 
Boyle—the side that glitters and dazzles 
and, perhaps, blinds some readers to the 
more significant things she has to offer. 
Style is obviously integral to her work 
and makes it peculiarly her own; it un- 
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doubtedly helps heighten the intensity 
and immediacy which most readers rec- 
ognize as the hallmark of Miss Boyle’s 
writing. Dagger-sharp images and crack- 
ling metaphors do assist in raising the 
temperature of a story. Other qualities, 
however, seem to me to be more basic. 
First of all, a thorough acquaintance with 
the bulk of her work leads to an increas- 
ing appreciation of her mastery of her 
own kind of fictional technique. She has 
a most delicate touch in unfolding the 
lives of her characters, an exquisite sense 
of reticence and balance, all the while 
that the tale is trembling on the edge of 
pathos or sentimentality. Much of this 
effect she manages by carefully limiting 
the area of perception (something she 
may have learned from Chekhov or per- 
haps from Faulkner, whom she admires 
most highly), so that the reader becomes 
aware in the form of a gradual revelation, 
as do the principal characters. This con- 
tributes greatly to developing the “‘speci- 
fication of reality,”’ the sense of immedi- 
acy which James desired of fiction. When 
used, as Miss Boyle frequently does 
use it, with judicious foreshadowing, it 
creates a considerable current of tension 
without having much “happen” in the 
sense of the usual well-plotted story. We 
do not leisurely savor her stories but 
breathlessly turn pages, sure that these 
apparently innocuous events are some- 
how tremendously vital. 

Beyond technique, Miss Boyle’s basic 
themes are also productive of suspense 
and intensity. Her fiction world is not a 
happy one: she deals with disease, war, 
perversion, cowardice, frustration. Her 
people are complex souls undergoing a 
variety of torments, prevented either by 
their own weaknesses or by the devils of 
circumstance from living the rich and full 
lives which should be theirs. To make 
things worse, her people are not degraded 
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but potentially fine and potentially hap- 
py. They are sensitive, courageous, artis- 
tic, profoundly emotional. We like them, 
usually, and would like to see them hap- 
py, but they are the beautiful and the 
damned. Miss Boyle achieves her charac- 
teristic force by showing us a vision of 
humanity in need of pity and under- 
standing, a central idea that does not 
make for light reading but one which ac- 
counts for the realism and effectiveness 
we inescapably feel as we read through 
her work. While probably not the end re- 
sult of a reasoned philosophy, it is a tell- 
ing and significant attitude toward life 
that makes of her writing much more 
than a pretty toy or a tract. Miss Boyle 
is not simply interested in people; she is 
vitally concerned with people and pro- 
foundly moved to write about their 
struggles with themselves and with their 
dreams. She does not write just to tell a 
tale, to make money, to create a thing of 
beauty, even though these may some- 
times be her motives; but, as she has 
said, she also writes ‘‘out of anger, out of 
compassion and grief...out of de- 
spair.” This is truly the other side of the 
blade. 

From her earliest work we can see Miss 
Boyle working out this idea. Plagued by 
the Nightingale and Year before Last ex- 
plore the relations between people whose 
happiness is shadowed by disease; Gentle- 
men, I Address You Privately is an analy- 
sis of perverted love. Plagued by the 
Nightingale is the story of an American 
girl who has married into a French family 
cursed with a hereditary disease which 
cripples the legs of the men. The conflict 
grows out of the insistence of the family, 
particularly Papa, that the young couple 
have a child, even though everyone 
knows the risk. A silent but bitter 
struggle, beneath the surface of an idyllic 
family life, is waged, with the family us- 
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ing the lever of promised money to weak- 
en the son’s resistance. The family loses, 
eventually, but the girl loses as well, for 
she leaves her husband, and her love, at 
the end. The novel is almost a parable, 
with Bridget and Nicholas—youth, beau- 
ty, and love—defeated by age and cor- 
ruption, symbolized by the nature of the 
disease, a “rotting of the bone” as it is 
called. The corruption comes closer to 
home in her second novel, Year before 
Last, since Martin, the hero, is hand- 
some, brave, sensitive, deeply in love, as 
well as tuberculous. He is, perhaps, a bit 
too much of these things and a trifle im- 
possible, but he and his inamorata, Han- 
nah, reiterate for us that the beautiful 
are often the damned. As we watch them 
flee across the south of France, with the 
hemorrhages becoming more frequent 
and deadly, we find our feeling of pity 
and our sense of irony steadily increasing 
until the inevitable death at the con- 
clusion. 

An interesting aspect of these novels is 
that they ought to be merely depressing 
instead of enthralling. However, through 
the poetic use of language and the meth- 
od of implication and reticence, Miss 
Boyle lifts the story. Besides, because the 
reader creates the emotional tone for 
himself, as he gradually becomes aware of 
the situation, the essential tragedy is not 
sharply emphasized. The tale unfolds 
slowly, flower-like, so that we are almost 
able—almost, but not quite, like the 
characters themselves—to close our eyes 
on the worm i’ the bud. The enervation 
of some of her later work is undoubtedly 
due to a partial abandonment of this 
method of implication for that of stream 
of consciousness and interior monologue 
where we are brought directly and ex- 
plicitly into contact with the people’s 
thoughts and emotions, usually in italics. 
In her weaker writing Miss Boyle tells us 
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too much; in her better we float on a 
placid, shimmering current, all the time 
aware of the cold, black, rushing depths 
beneath. 

Naturally, this method can be over- 
done, as it is in her third novel, Gentle- 
men, I Address You Privately, where we 
see everything through a glass most 
darkly, so much so that it is difficult to 
realize what the theme is. An analysis of 
the chiaroscuro, however, shows that all 
the characters are twisted in some way: 
the cast is composed of two homosexuals, 
two Lesbians, a prostitute, a fanatic, a 
sadist, and one fine woman starved for 
love. In general, love is perverted in this 
novel; the characters are lost souls, 
whirled through the darkness of their de- 
sires. 

The tale comes to a flat and tasteless 
end, despite some tension in the last 
chapters, and its people are too much for 
us to swallow—possible perhaps, but 
hardly probable. Still, with all its frigidi- 
ty and confusion, it somehow sticks in 
the mind, like a reflection in a distorting 
mirror, concentrating for us the pathos 
and irony of Miss Boyle’s theme. It is, as 
well, the furthest advance she has made 
in the use of implication and memorable 
for that reason. 

Throughout Miss Boyle’s writings 
prior to the war we can see the same tech- 
niques, the same quivering emotion held 
in tight leash, the concern with the inter- 
relations of personality, the same bitter 
brew. Though the short stories naturally 
play many variations, they show the 
same fundamental theme, not difficult to 
recognize once it has been analyzed. 

In some stories the problem is pride, as 
in “Keep Your Pity,” where the Wycher- 
lys, impoverished Englishmen in the 
south of France, preserve appearances 
even beyond death. In others, such a 
“The White Horses of Vienna,” it is the 
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pathos of prejudice and misunderstand- 
ing. The young Jewish student-doctor, 
who has been called in to assist the in- 
jured Austrian Nazi, ought to be able to 
be a friend—he and the Austrian are 
really much alike, the Austrian with his 
worship of power and the Jew with his 
nostalgic idealism, his memory of the 
royal white horses of Vienna, “‘the relics 
of pride, the still unbroken vestiges of 
beauty bending their knees to the empty 
loge of royalty where there was no royal- 
ty any more.” But of course they cannot 
be friends. 

Other stories are tales of initiation, in 
which an innocent or unknowing charac- 
ter learns evil—as in “Black Boy,” where 
a young white girl learns that she cannot 
have an innocent friendship with a black 
boy, at least not as far as her grandfather 
is concerned; or in The Bridegroom’s 
Body (a novella), where Lady Glourie 
realizes that the young nurse who has 
come from the city has not been, as Lady 
Glourie suspected, in love with Lord 
Glourie or the farmer Panrandel but 
really with Lady Glourie herself. In 
“Natives Don’t Cry” we see the beauti- 
fully low-keyed treatment of the real 
pathos in the old maid’s life as the gov- 
erness tries to pretend she is getting let- 
ters from her young man, when the mail 
was not delivered that day. 

“Wedding Day,” one of Miss Boyle’s 
best, a light and delicate study of person- 
-al relations between brother and sister on 
her wedding day, does not force theme on 
our attention, but there is still the sense 
of loss, of youth left somewhere behind, 
forever. “Count Lothar’s Heart” con- 
cerns itself with what has happened to a 
young man who has had a homosexual 
experience during the war and cannot get 
it out of his mind, his perversion sym- 
bolized by the swans of the Traunsee, 
emblems of passion. “One of Ours” 
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studies through image and symbol the 
hidden feelings of a most proper English- 
woman who thinks a savage at an expo- 
sition is lusting after her—a projection of 
her desires, for he is really interested in 
the doll she is holding. The theme of dis- 
tortion is carried out by her fascination 
with the savage’s maleness as well as her 
fear of him. 

It might be wondered whether or not 
Miss Boyle offers anything but utter 
blank and bitter pessimism with this con- 
stant iteration of the theme of a world 
out of joint. Indeed, it could be main- 
tained that there is nothing else. A novel 
like My Next Bride (1934) leaves about 
as bad a taste in our mouths as anything 
we could find, with an American girl who 
deserves no evil falling into utter degra- 
dation through her love for another wom- 
an’s husband. Perversely she becomes 
promiscuous rather than having her af- 
fair with Antony, making her pregnancy 
by .some unknown especially fruitless. 
Probably the most unpleasant sequences 
Kay Boyle has ever written are to be 
found in the account of Victoria’s at- 
tempts at abortion. 

Yet the novel, Monday Night (1936), 
which has a protagonist who is repulsive- 
ly dirty and possesses a nauseatingly 
mutilated ear, manages to distil some- 
thing more positive from the flowers of 
evil. The contrast between the clean and 
the filthy, the innocent and the obscene, 
is implicit perhaps, but it is still there to 
provide a kind of counterpoint to the 
basic theme. In fact, this counterpoint 
may be seen running through many of 
her writings, indicating a corollary to the 
pessimism. A passage in “Count Lothar’s 
Heart” symbolizes what this may be; 
speaking of the swans, she writes: 

Some of them had thrust the long stalks of 


their throats down into the deeper places before 
the falls and were seeking for refuse along the 
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bottom. Nothing remained but the soft, flicker- 
ing short peaks of their clean rumps and their 
leathery black elbows with the down blowing 
soft at the ebony bone. In such ecstasies of 
beauty were they seeking in the filth of lemon 
rinds and shells and garbage that had drifted 
down from the town, prodding the leaves and 
branches apart with their dark, lustful mouths. 


Miss Boyle seems to be saying that the 
polarity between the beautiful and the 
ugly, the good and the bad, is central in 
our lives. Wilt, in Monday Night, dis- 
reputable and dirty, is yet a dreamer of 
beautiful dreams which he conveys to us 
in long monologues written in an incant- 
atory style strongly reminiscent of 
Faulkner, who, Miss Boyle says, strongly 
influenced the book. Wilt ought to be a 
great writer, yet he is a seedy drunk. 
Miss Boyle is not telling us that he is go- 
ing to triumph over himself; rather she is 
showing us that he cannot possibly do so: 
the fact that he and his friend never 
reach the goal they seek is the only logic 
that the underlying theme will permit 
the plot. Yet Wilt is somehow noble. He 
is giving himself to an ideal; the tale is 
almost an allegory, a Pilgrim’s Progress 
of this modern world, where modern man 
fails of heaven as a goal but finds his soul 
in the quest itself. Here, as in other 
places, we can see Miss Boyle implying 
that devotion, integrity, and courage are 
the means by which we transcend our 
fate. 

This implication is particularly evi- 
dent in the tales since the war; dealing 
with social and political themes, they 
throw the contrast between what is and 
what ought to be into clearer light. In the 
backwash of a war-world, the need for 
undramatic devotion and integrity is 
particularly great. A number of tales 
since 1938 benefit from this larger con- 
text. There is less tendency toward at- 
tenuating the situation; the characters 
are often more believable, their suffering 
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justified, their bravery less _self-con- 
scious, their defeat more real. It must be 
admitted that they transcend their fate 
but seldom. Many tales are vitiated by 
Miss Boyle’s indiscriminate tenderness 
toward those who are the victims of war. 
Her best work in this type of writing is 
rather that which grows out of indigna- 
tion, the failure of devotion and integri- 
ty. “Defeat,” which won the O. Henry 
Memorial Prize in 1941, shows this indig- 
nation combined effectively with tender- 
ness, the indignation coming from the 
failure of the French girls to resist the 
German blandishments of food and 
dance music, the tenderness for the men 
who realize their country is defeated only 
when its women are defeated. 

Her most recent book, The Smoking 
Mountain, rings the changes on Miss 
Boyle’s preoccupation with the war: 
there are some good stories in it and some 
that strain after sentiment. She is trying 
to show us the atmosphere of an occupied 
land in which all the old hatreds still 
smolder under the ashes of defeat. Prob- 
ably the most interesting part of the 
book is the long, nonfiction Introduction, 
the account of Germans against German 
in the trial of a former Gestapo brute, a 
new kind of venture for her and one that 
may lead to more significant writing. A 
new venture is needed; to this reader it 
does not seem that Miss Boyle has lost 
any of her ability to perceive and convey 
human feelings and relations, there is no 
slackening of her mastery of prose style, 
and she has certainly not turned into a 
shallow optimist. Yet it would be a pleas- 
ant change to see a tale not tied to par- 
ticular “‘conditions and conflicts,” as she 
calls them, as universal as, let us say, the 
novelle The Crazy Hunter and The Bride- 
groom’s Body, tales rich in background 
and symbol, powerfully motivated from 
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What Language Shall We Teach? 


A. J. WALKER 


Last fall I had the opportunity of at- 
tending the eleven district meetings of the 
Georgia Council of Teachers of English 
and meeting more than six hundred high 
school teachers of English. Many topics 
were discussed, and some lively ex- 
changes took place. But I observed in 
district after district that the sharpest 
differences of opinion arose on the ques- 
tion of the standard of language at which 
the teacher should aim and the method 
she should pursue in language instruc- 
tion. 

The same battle rages across the coun- 
try among English teachers. In the 
NCTE meeting in Boston the liberal 
group scored a victory. At a College Eng- 
lish Association meeting in Detroit in 
1951 the conservatives won the debate. 
For simplicity, let me distinguish the 
_ groups as those whose general attitude is 
‘that you should “Leave Your Language 
Alone” and those who believe in rules 
and who ask plaintively “Who Killed 
Grammar?” 

After being caught in a certain number 
of crossfires at district meetings, I am not 
so bold here as to take sides with either 
party. Call it cowardice or discretion, 
but I shall try to find a position some- 
where in the middle. For I believe that 
extremes meet, but too often meet in 
being mutually absurd. Let me illustrate 
the two groups (unfairly, I admit) with 

1 Presidential address delivered at the state 
meeting of the. Georgia Council of Teachers of 
English in Atlanta on March 6, 1953. Dr. Walker is 


head of the English department at the Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology. 


two wholly hypothetical teachers. One 
believes that the student’s language be- 
longs to him because it fits his environ- 
mental pattern and is consistent with the 
language habits of his peers. So when 
Johnny writes “I ain’t got nothing,” she 
restricts her comments to the happy pre- 
diction that Johnny will undoubtedly be- 
come a successful sports announcer or a 
writer of popular songs. In her prediction 
she may be quite correct. The other hy- 
pothetical teacher, when asked to define 
the standard of language at which she 
aims, first deplores the language of all 
people in the community, the language 
of her students, the language of her fel- 
low-teachers and the principal, the lan- 
guage which she herself falls into when 
conversing with others or even at mo- 
ments in the classroom, and finally an- 
nounces that’ standard English is the 
English she uses on occasions when she is 
consciously using standard English— 
that is, English which does not violate 
any rule which either she or the text- 
books can discover or devise. And I 
might add that both she and the text- 
book can produce some strange rules. 

I do not believe we can follow the first 
group. We can’t leave our language alone 
because nobody can. Even should we be- 
come mere counters of usage, we are also 
continually adding to the usage we are 
counting. As English teachers we can’t 
leave our language or the language of our 
pupils alone. We are not the wardens of 
our mother tongue, but we and our stu- 
dents are users of it, and it is our task to 
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teach the use of it. Our writers are chang- 
ing it; our civilization is making new de- 
mands on it and adding new words to it. 
Even punctuation, grammar, and spell- 
ing are changing rapidly. Our students 
have a right to expect us to be concerned 
with language, and with their language. 

I cannot leave the student’s language 
alone, perhaps because of a habit in- 
grained by twenty-five years of teaching. 
I hope that habit has its justification in 
the observation that an English teacher 
can help a student not merely obtain 
clarity and precision in his writing but, 
by obtaining clarity and precision in 
writing, gain them in his thinking and 
actions. Language is too close to mental 
processes, too close to the whole life of 
the student, to be left alone unless we 
want to leave the student alone too. 

For another reason, we as English 
teachers cannot leave language alone. We 
are language teachers in a democracy 
which recognizes no castes. We are not 
content to leave the possession of the 
language to the privileged few. Our stu- 
dents must be given the opportunity to 
learn a language that can be spoken any- 
where in this country without prejudice 
to themselves. We must give them a lan- 
guage that will not handicap them if they 
have the ability to rise above their ori- 
gins. And, above all, we must give them 
an awareness of language and a capacity 
for growth that will let them continue to 
develop their language. We cannot leave 
language alone. 

But if the voices crying for little or no 
interference in the students’ language are 
in error, as I believe they are, the error is 
equaled by the grammarians who think 
that grammar as we have been teaching 
it will have much effect for good on the 
students’ language. 

The sad fact is, as someone has said, 
English doesn’t have rules of grammar, 
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it has exceptions. English does have a 
grammar of position, but that grammar 
either is unknown or is a matter of scorn 
to those who call for a return to what 
they call the “old-fashioned”? emphasis 
on grammar. Let’s look briefly at English 
grammar as it really is. Our nouns don’t 
have case forms except in the possessive. 
Verbs normally have one variant form in 
the present, the perfect, and past-perfect 
tenses and a considerable confusion of 
shall and will in the future. The irregular 
verbs are the backbone of our language 
and are generally learned before the stu- 
dent discovers that they are irregular. 

I have this year observed the impact 
of formal grammar on some sixth-grad- 
ers. One student is reported to have 
given the principal parts of the verb éo be 
as am, amned, amned. The other pupils 
laughed, but I sympathize with the stu- 
dent, who did not either believe or use 
what he wrote for the teacher. He was 
merely trying to impose order on a confu- 
sion we have inherited and allowed to 
continue. 

Another sad situation arose in the 
sixth grade when verbs were divided into 
acting and being verbs. Have you ever 
been part of a household where two 
adults united in saying that having 
wasn’t a being verb and tearful child in- 
sisted that it couldn’t be an acting verb 
because it didn’t act? What troubles we 
cause ourselves and our children! And to 
what little purpose. 

I do not dare deny that grammar has 
a place, but I suggest that formal gram- 
mar is perhaps more related to reading 
than to writing. Certainly diagraming is 
a method of demonstrating one’s mastery 
of the relationships of parts of a sentence. 
It does visually what parsing does orally. 
They each have a place if we don’t con- 
fuse what is properly a means with an 
end and don’t concentrate too much on 
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WHAT LANGUAGE SHALL WE TEACH? 


the mechanical details. But diagraming 
is neither writing nor reading. We can 
diagram sentences without understand- 
ing them. Just turn to “The Hunting of 
the Snark” and test the statement. 

I part company with the proponents of 
more formal grammar because I think it 
is unrealistic in its approach to the prob- 
lem and because it simply does not do the 
job of producing good writing and speak- 
ing. It is just not enough. 

In rejecting two extremes I do not ad- 
vocate giving up the battle for clear, so- 
cially acceptable, and effective writing 
and speaking, even though I do not al- 
ways agree with my colleagues as to what 
is socially acceptable and effective. But it 
remains our task—one that we ought to 
see clearly and show to the students—to 
impart some understanding and mastery 
of our native tongue. We should explain 
why we speak as we do and show the 
changing nature of our language. We 
should not force on them a language that 
is not usable or that is contrary to the 
best idiom of our country. Perhaps we 
are not very wise to try too hard to force 
on them a speech that is contrary to the 
best idiom of their own community. 
There are other ways. I recall that in the 
fifth grade a teacher whom I devotedly 
loved insisted that my habit of saying 
“T sure do” was not good English. But 
not even my devotion could bring me to 
say “I surely do.” So she wisely com- 
promised by suggesting that I use 
certainly. 

Hers was a good approach to a prob- 
lem where grammar and habit, where 
pride and devotion, collided. Now let me 
illustrate what I consider a poor ap- 
proach. In a textbook used in an institu- 
tion of higher learning in Georgia I find, 
after nineteen pages of definitions, this 
rule: “In formal usage, subjective com- 
plements of finite verbs are put in the 
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nominative case.” A student faced with 
that rule doesn’t find it easy; four defini- 
tions are involved in it. And just what 
does it mean? 

Does it mean that nouns are put in the 
nominative case, as “This is my book.” 
But book has no case form for anything 
but the possessive, so why worry about 
its case. When we really look at our lan- 
guage we discover, so far as I can see, 
about six words to which our elaborate 
rule and numerous definitions apply. Six 
words: J, he, she, we, they, and who. Sure- 
ly there is a simpler way—and a more ef- 
fective way—to clarify to the student the 
proper time and place to say or write 
“Tt’s I” and “It’s me” than we now use. 
Perhaps we can leave less confusion in 
the mind of our student—a confusion 
often so great that he will, on a test, de- 
liberately choose the form that sounds in- 
correct because he has finally in despair 
decided that proper English is that which 
sounds wrong. 

Let’s stop for a minute and worry 
about “It’s I” and “It’s me.” They are 
fighting words in a group of English 
teachers. You know the anecdote about 
the candidate for heaven who rapped at 
the pearly gates. 


“‘Who’s there?” asked St. Peter. 
“Tt is I,” replied the candidate. 
“You go to Hell; you’re an English teacher.” 


But the joke doesn’t solve the problem; 
neither does the rule that formal English 
prefers the one and informal admits the 
other. Just when are we formal in 
speech?—for the expression rarely occurs 
except in speech. Is there a difference be- 
tween “It’s me” and “It’s him” or “It’s 
them’’? No complex rule and no dogmat- 
ic assertion will take care of the real dif- 
ficulty of the student here. 

Therefore I modestly propose that we 
carefully refrain from laying down too 
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hastily laws about our language, of which 
we are but inheritors, not jailers. Two 
negatives are bad taste, but they do not 
make an affirmative, even though gram- 
marians were saying so in 1580 and some 
may still be saying so in 2980. If two neg- 
atives makes an affirmative, then three 
would make a negative, and Johnny 
could correct the sentence “I haven’t 
done nothing” by adding “nohow.” An 
infinitive can often be split correctly. The 
word only comes quite normally before 
the verb in good English, as “We only 
have time for a cup of coffee.” None is 
plural as well as singular. Absolutes can 
be compared, despite our textbooks. 
Rules of punctuation just at this time are 
extremely fluid and are not practiced 
with the rigidity demanded by textbooks 
even by the writers of textbooks. There 
is such a thing as a nominative of posi- 
tion; we use it every day when we answer 
the telephone with “Who do you want to 
speak to?” 

Now I know we are subject to tempta- 
tions. The half-educated and the wholly 
confused call on us to tell them that a 
sentence cannot begin with a conjunction 
or end with a preposition, or ask us to set 
up for them elaborate rules for the use of 
further and farther. They call on others 
too. Let me read you a letter printed in 
the Atlanta Journal on November 5, 
1952: 


DEAR Miss Post: 

Most of my friends and relatives insist that 
the preposition “with” rather than “to” should 
be used in connection with the words speak and 
talk. For example, they contend that one 
should say, ‘‘May I speak with Mr. Smith” or 
“T enjoyed talking with you.” Will you please 
tell me if this is correct? 


I know you are waiting for Miss Post’s 
answer, but I shal] have to disappoint 
you. Miss Post did not answer the ques- 
tion. Perhaps we shouldn’t either. 
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If we are to ignore a great many things 
that don’t really matter and reduce the 
others to their simplest forms, what re- 
mains? The answer is just about every- 
thing that is effective. 

Let us look at the speech process, for 
we speak before we write and conse- 
quently begin to write ‘as we speak. The 
child learns to speak, whether through 
imitation or the play instinct or any of 
several reasons hotly debated by lin- 
guists in the eighteenth century and now 
relegated to the psychologists. The child 
talks baby talk because his vocabularly 
is limited. Grammar he knows only as 
grammar of position: ““Me want a drink 
of water.” 

He may be so unfortunate as to go 
through the first few years of his life 
without meeting an English teacher, yet 
he moves unerringly to the impeccable 
“T want a drink of water.” He imitates 
and at the same time outgrows. As a big 
boy of five he no longer talks like a baby. 
He talks in a manner appropriate to his 
age and thereby wins the approval of 
those whose approval he values. He will 
continue to talk, as he inevitably must, 
like those around him—or, to be more 
exact, like those around him whom he 
wishes to talk like. I don’t want to be too 
narrow; those whom he wishes to imitate 
may be a single person or may be the 
great and mighty dead known through 
books or may even be the creatures of his 
fancy living with him in his world of 
dreams. This process of change does not 
stop when he enters school; it does not 
stop when he leaves school. | 

Perhaps the most and best we can do 
is to help our students see language as a 
changing thing, with many levels attain- 
able. Some students, we know, will strive 
too hard, will become overprecise, will 
demand that we be Miss Post and pre- 
scribe niceties far beyond any need. 
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Others will reject us entirely, for our at- 
tempts to change their language they 
will consider, and rightly consider, an at- 
tempt to change their whole way of life 
and a covert insult to their heritage. Ours 
is a job requiring tact. We must walk 
carefully as we show them that certain 
language peculiarities (I did not say er- 
rors) separate us from the people we 
would become and should be put away as 
we put away the water bucket with the 
single dipper and go instead to the foun- 
tain in the corridor. 

I believe we can study with our stu- 
dents the language peculiarities of our re- 
gion or our age group and discover to- 
gether at what point we in Atlanta or in 
Dublin or in Mountain City depart from 
the general language of America. We can 
be happy that there is a considerable 
homogeneity of our people in Georgia. 
We are more fortunate than the English 
teachers in rural Pennsylvania, in urban 
Brooklyn, or in the great German or 
Swedish areas of the Middle West. But 
we do not talk exactly alike. One teacher 
told me of her efforts in one school in 
Georgia to eradicate the phrase “in back 
of” from the vocabulary of her students. 
Then she moved to another part of the 
state, prepared to continue the dubious 
battle, only to discover that none of the 
students in the new locality used the 
phrase. 

This teacher who had observed that 
one language habit marked one section of 
Georgia but not another was on the 
track of an exciting possibility in teach- 
ing language. Should not an English 
teacher know the language habits of the 
region just as surely as the botany teach- 
er knows what the plants in the locality 
are? Neither should be textbook teach- 
ers. To carry the idea even further, could 
not the language teacher ask the students 
to bring in specimens of language habits? 
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Notice that I did not say “errors,” and 
the teacher should not. She may destroy 
her usefulness and lose her friends if she 
does. But students can discover that 
holp, still common in Georgia, is but a 
strong form of what has become the weak 
verb help, and that hit is a variant of zt. 
They can struggle with hain’t and ain’t, 
which I believe Georgia usage indicates 
come from have not and not from am not. 
Let them learn what “Lawsy mussy” 
means; I doubt that they know. Let 
them discover the southern habit of using 
the present for the past tense, both in 
strong and weak verbs, a habit that led 
Mr. Sparkman to say to Mr. Stevenson 
on election eve, “We run a good race.” 
Mr. Sparkman is not illiterate; he is a 
Phi Beta Kappa from the University of 
Alabama. Students may also be amused 
to find around the “hyperurban” school 
the overprecise schoolgirl language of 
“Aren’t I?” and “Harry took Susie and 
I to the show.” 

Before I go further, let me take refuge 
in quoting someone much wiser in the 
ways of language than I. Edward Weeks 
in the Peabody Reflector has some inter- 
esting comments to make about the ad- 
vantage of directing the student’s atten- 
tion to language. After saying that as a 
boy he read many of George Ade’s stories 
in slang, he adds: 

There is no harm, but rather an advantage 
in following up the lively use of idiom. Don’t 
scoff at Pogo. Walt Kelly has the liveliest sense 
of fantasy and whimsy as he twists up the Eng- 
lish langwich. Such things amuse young read- 


ers, and I think are better fare than some of the 
current thrillers and murder mysteries. 


We in Georgia are peculiarly fortunate 
should we decide to follow Mr. Weeks’s 
advice. For south Georgia there is Pogo 
and his friends. For a few days my life 
was brightened by Miz Angleworm. (By 
the way, how does your community pro- 
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nounce Mrs.?) Miz Angleworm reports, 
“Pap and me got a young’un crawls 
‘through nothin’ but sawdust.” and 
leaves to go and “‘chaw mud pie.” 

For north Georgia there is Li’l Abner. 
Only a genuine southerner can pronounce 
“Li'l.” Mammy Yokum, as you no doubt 
remember, tries to drap a picture over a 
cliff. Failing that, she buries it whar no 
one will find it, but she heered a noise 
while doing so. You and I know that 
Daisy Mae (Is that a typical mountain 
name?) jest hain’t got the will power to 
resist and has gotta know whut the picture 
looks like. It may please and comfort 
some students to be told that Abraham 
Lincoln at the age of twenty talked very 
much like Li’l Abner and called his par- 
ents “Mammy” and “Pappy.” 

And let us not overlook Aggie Mack, a 
high school girl whose language is appro- 
priate to her age. Aggie reflects her Eng- 
lish training by asking, “I’m his man- 
ager, aren’t I?” Aggie is in high school. 
Her young friend Yum Yum is a grade 
school pupil and talks like one. And lan- 
guage as it is spoken is not confined to 
the comic pages. The sports pages, if 
your boys will read nothing else, burgeon 
with gems of tortured language. And our 
radio announcers constantly add to the 
collection of the seeker after language as 
it is but shouldn’t be. Thousands in the 
South heard the announcer of the Sugar 
Bowl game do credit to his English 
teacher with the elegant sentence: ‘The 
tackle parted he and the ball.” 

As the student becomes aware of the 
peculiarities of his language, whether re- 
gional or social, he should also become 
aware of the limitations imposed on him 
by his peculiarities. He must be led to ac- 
cept and acquiesce in the fact that what 
is locally acceptable is not always accept- 
able nationally. The teacher, with a 
broader background, should represent 
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not the hidebound rules of a textbook but 
the generally accepted language of edu- 
cated Americans. The student, however 
lacking in ambition, knows that ours is a 
country in which men move from area to 
area and mingle with others. He may an- 
ticipate a period in the army where he 
will mix with boys from Texas and 
Brooklyn, Vermont and Missouri. His 
knowledge of his own localisms will help 
him adjust his language to their under- 
standing. It will also help him to under- 
stand the language peculiarities of others 
and to recognize them not as something 
foreign, strange, and un-American but as 
counterparts of his own peculiarities 
which he should strive to eradicate. 

Perhaps all I have said can be summed 
up in a few words. 

Let us never forget that language is 
alive and vital and changing. It is not 
dead and safely embalmed in rules in a 
textbook. 

Let us be sensible in our approach to 
our problem and not waste time on minor 
matters or insist on questionable and 
sometimes personal rules. Let us respect 
language and be as perceptive and sen- 
sitive to it as we would have our stu- 
dents be. 

Let us keep in mind our purpose—our 
great purpose in a democracy—that each 
person is, through us, to have access to 
an opportunity to learn a language which 
will not handicap him in finding his 
proper place in society. 

Let us work toward a simplification of 
our rules of forma! grammar and a con- 
sistency in terminology, regarding both 
as observations on usage, not as absolute 
controls over usage. We must recognize 
that there is at present very little value 
in the mere learning of definitions. 

Finally, let us begin where we are and 
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Teen-Age Career Girls 


ANNE EDWARDS! 


Wien confronted with a 9A commer- 
cial class, I feel perhaps more keenly than 
at any other time the far-reaching re- 
sponsibility of the teacher of English. 
Consequently, my reaction to 9AC2 on 
the first day of the semester was a mixed 
one. Here were thirty-two girls soon to 
try to find a place for themselves in the 
business world. Some had already made 
a start with part-time jobs. Few would be 
fortunate enough to complete a high 
school course before going to work. Yet, 
how poorly equipped they were, and how 
unaware of the competition facing them! 
Children of foreign background, they 
were underprivileged in many ways. Un- 
grammatical speech and _ unidiomatic 
writing were handicaps enough. Poor 
taste in dress, ignorance of manners, and 
careless personal habits would hold back 
even the brightest. But with all of these 
handicaps there were the saving qualities 
of youthful enthusiasm and seriousness 
of purpose. 

Our first week together was spent in 
getting acquainted. This process was has- 
tened by having the girls write me a 
series of friendly letters concerning their 
interests, families, and ambitions. One of 
these sets of letters proved especially val- 
uable in helping us plan together the 
work of our unit. In telling what they 
hoped to accomplish in English during 
the semester, to my delight, some showed 
real insight into their own most pressing 
problems. They seemed to realize that in 
the business world they would need ac- 
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curacy and clarity of expression, with 
special emphasis upon the business letter. 
More important, perhaps, they also felt 
a need to learn “how to act in an office.”’ 

We decided to attack the “how to 
act” problem first. Informal discussion 
revealed some knowledge already gained 
from their own part-time job experiences 
and from the work experience of their 
friends, but it was very evident that 
there were wide areas of information yet 
to be gained from other sources. After 
considering all the aspects of the prob- 
lem, they selected the following topics 
which they considered to be of prime im- 
portance for investigation. 


. Dressing for work 

. Applying for a job 

. Getting along with employers 

. Getting along with fellow-workers 
5. Getting along with the public 


Interest groups formed for further 
study of these topics. Next the girls ac- 
cumulated material from all available 
sources. As the reading levels of the pu- 
pils ranged from sixth grade to tenth 
grade, fortunately the material varied in 
difficulty from the easy, but delightful, 
Betty Betz Career Book to magazine ar- 
ticles written for mature readers. 

After extensive reading on the topic, 
the next problem was how the material 
could be shared most interestingly among 
the groups. A number of suggestions 
were given, but the class voted almost 
unanimously for the perennial favorite, a 
play. 

In order to produce a coherent, well- 
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organized play, it was decided that the 
whole class must co-operatively plan the 
broad structure. The girls thought that 
it would add to the interest of the play to 
include examples of both right and wrong 
manners in an office. Their reading had 
provided an abundance of illustrative 
material from which to choose. After 
much discussion, the following outline 
was agreed upon. 

Main characters: Kitty and Margie, two 
roommates. 

Scene I: The girls are buying clothes for 
their first jobs. Kitty uses good judgment in 
her selections. Margie ignores advice and insists 
upon buying clothes unsuitable for work. 

Scene II: The two girls are applying for 
jobs. Kitty impresses the interviewer with her 
business-like appearance and manner. Margie’s 
clothes and behavior almost cause her to be 
rejected. 

Scene III: In her office Margie antagonizes 
customers and fellow-workers by her lack of 
tact and good manners. 

Scene IV: Kitty wins the loyal admiration of 
her co-workers by her refusal to join in office 
gossip and her willingness to help a friend in 
an emergency. 

Scene V: Margie gets into further trouble by 
phoning her boy friend during office hours and 
wasting time when called upon to take dicta- 
tion. She is fired by her exasperated boss. 

Scene VI: Conscientious Kitty reaps her 
reward for faithful work. 


Each group was to produce a scene, 
with the two principal characters appear- 
ing throughout the play. 

The next big step was the writing of 
the play. Each group was responsible for 
planning the details and writing the lines 
of its own scene. The two main charac- 
ters, selected by the class, worked with 
each group in turn, acting as advisers and 
co-ordinators. The only requirement that 
I insisted upon was that every girl was to 
be provided with a part. 

As each group completed its writing, 
small group rehearsals began, the pupils 
doing their own casting and directing. 
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Again the girls with the leading parts 
worked with each group in turn, giving 
valuable assistance. 

Finally came a day when all lines had 
been learned and the entire play could be 
rehearsed before the class. The girls 
themselves quickly spotted defects and 
offered constructive suggestions for im- 
provement. Their wide preparatory read- 
ing had equipped them to become aware 
of some of the errors in office etiquette. 
Salesgirls in a department store, they de- 
cided, would not address each other by 
first names during working hours. The 
girls also realized that a salesgirl was ob- 
ligated to speak tactfully to a customer. 
Some lines had to be revised as a result of 
a discussion of this point. One group 
learned from the rest of the class that a 
woman employer would be answered 
with “Yes, Miss Brown,” rather than 
with “Yes, ma’m.” 

Next came the most difficult task of 
all, setting up standards for grammar 
and usage. Even the brighter girls were 
insensitive to the errors. It was difficult 
to convince them that office language 
should be on a higher level than their 
daily speech. An attempt to raise the 
level, they thought, violated naturalness. 
Gradually, however, they were per- 
suaded to try to eliminate such errors as 
“vouse,” “git,” “is broke,” and “being 
as.” 

As an aid to upholding standards, a 
committee of six girls was appointed to 
jot down speech errors as they occurred 
and to report to the class progress made 
in the elimination of these errors. As a 
result of this device, many of the girls 
made commendable improvement in oral 
expression. 

While gathering material on suitable 
clothes for the office worker, the girls be- 
came intrigued with magazine advertise- 
ments of wearing apparel. Some of the 
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girls wanted to find out in which Balti- 
‘more stores some of the clothes could be 
bought. Others wanted to order articles 
directly from the advertisers. At this 
point we took time off from research to 
make an urgently needed study of the 
writing of letters of inquiry and order. 
During the preparation of the scene in 
which the girls were applying for jobs the 
point came up that there were other ways 
of applying for positions than by appear- 
ing in person. The girls felt that it was 
important to be able to write a good 
letter of application and decided to de- 
vote some time to that skill. 

The periods spent in research and in 
group work on the play gave me an op- 
portunity to help the girls individually 
with the revision of their letters. This in- 
dividual aid proved to be very rewarding. 
First of all, in the conference, each girl 
could feel my sympathetic, personal in- 
terest concentrated upon her. Freed of 
fear of criticism by classmates, the or- 
dinarily inhibited girls took advantage of 
this situation to discuss the meaning of 
much that they had written to me in 
their friendly letters at the beginning of 
the unit. Hidden problems were revealed. 
Dolores was unhappy because of her 
father’s excessive criticism. Marlene felt 
that a younger brother received more 
than his share of her parents’ favor. Vir- 
ginia was frustrated by her family’s fail- 
ure to approve her choice of a vocation. 
Although in most instances I did not at- 
tempt to give specific advice, I felt that 
there had been therapeutic value in the 
opportunity to talk to a sympathetic lis- 
tener. 

From a technical point of view the re- 
sults were equally rewarding. The con- 
centrated attention made a great impres- 
sion upon each girl. First, I had the letter 
read aloud to me in order to get a general 
idea of the problems involved. This oral 
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reading provided insight into the girl’s 
difficulties and gave me clues as to my 
method of attack. To establish a feeling 
of confidence, my first comment was al- 
ways one of praise, preferably in connec- 
tion with the thought of the paper. I also 
tried to commend other obviously good 
points, such as handwriting, neatness, or 
choice of stationery. Often this oral read- 
ing revealed to the girl herself errors that 
she had not noticed before. Then by 
questions and comments I helped her to 
see further strengths and weaknesses of 
the work. 

Individual help was particularly neces- 
sary for these girls because of their lack 
of feeling for English, resulting in awk- 
ward, unidiomatic expression. They 
needed a great deal of guidance in re- 
wording their sentences. When some de- 
gree of idiomatic English had been 
achieved, I worked with each girl accord- 
ing to her level of maturity. Some girls 
were so lacking in sentence sense that 
little could be done beyond having them 
read aloud their run-on sentences and 
fragments, laboriously trying to deter- 
mine by sound and meaning how to make 
corrections. Others, writing on a higher 
level of maturity, were helped to see how 
sentence errors could be avoided by the 
combination of related ideas through the 
effective use of clauses. The most capable 
students could concentrate upon the im- 
provement of style by means of sentence 
variety and enriched vocabulary. When 
necessary, I helped the girls to detect er- 
rors in paragraph unity, including mis- 
takes in person and tense. The prelimi- 
nary oral reading aided this phase of the 
work. I was able to point out that in 
some cases the girls had pronounced the 
final -ed of a word but had failed to write 
it. In other cases I could show them that 
their failure to pronounce the -ed was re- 
sponsible for their omission of it in writ- 
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ing. It was possible, also, to make a 
phonetic approach to spelling. Often 
after a girl was helped to hear and say a 
word correctly, she was able to revise her 
spelling. I tried to select the errors of 
most importance for the individual girl 
and to avoid attacking too many errors 
at a time. Textbooks were used for refer- 
ence, particularly to correct mistakes in 
letter form. Writing done later in the 
unit showed that the insight gained 
through this individual help carried over 
into periods of independent work. 

This vocational topic proved to be 
such a vital one that the girls decided to 
pursue it further through extensive read- 
ing of fiction. Stories about careers not 
only fascinated them but also gave them 
valuable knowledge concerning profes- 
sional competency. By reading about 
young people in various fields, they could 
see that certain basic qualities make for 
success regardless of the line of work en- 
gaged in. The problems that the book 
heroines overcame in many cases were 
not too different from their own. The 
most efficient method of sharing this 
reading with each other, they decided, 
was again through group work. They 
formed six discussion groups in which 
they talked over the most helpful points 
gained in their reading. One girl in each 
group was elected to present the most 
significant findings to the whole class. 

At this point I asked the girls to write 
an annotation of one or two sentences for 
each book that they had read so that a 
list could be compiled that would be of 
value to future classes that might want to 
work on the same problem. This writing 
was of real value in helping the girls ex- 
press clearly and concisely the signifi- 
cance of what they had read. 

It is impossible to evaluate objectively 
the many intangible gains from such a 
complicated unit. Incidental remarks of 
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the girls showed their own reactions. 
Surprised exclamations accompanied the 
acquisition of information on office eti- 
quette. “This book says that perfume 
shouldn’t be used in an office. I didn’t 
realize that!’ Such a remark was typical 
of their naive reactions. Informal evalua- 
tions by the girls following each perform- 
ance of the play showed definite evidence 
of growth in sensing suitable office de- 
portment. I felt that as a result of their 
study they would not be quite so likely to 
appear on the job in unsuitable apparel. I 
also felt that they had grasped some basic 
understanding of the underlying prin- 
ciples of courtesy that might stand them 
in good stead in future business relation- 
ships. Certainly they were far more 
aware of “how to act” than they had 
been on the first day of the semester. 
The small-group writing of the play 
afforded opportunity for growth in social 
co-operation. Girls who had never worked 
on such a project before learned to work 
efficiently and harmoniously under stu- 
dent leadership. One girl showed espe- 
cially marked gains in this respect. Char- 
lotte, although well liked, sulked when 
she met any opposition to her ideas. For 
several periods she sat apart from her 
group, unwilling even to talk. I refused 
to interfere, feeling that the matter was 
one for the girls themselves to settle. I do 
not know what methods were used to 
bring her around, but she eventually be- 
came one of the most co-operative mem- 
bers of her group. The presentation of the 
play brought to the fore even the shyest 
girls, as class opinion strongly supported 
my rule that each girl must have a part. 
No shrinking violet was allowed by her 
classmates to shirk her responsibility. 
Some painful progress in general good 
taste was achieved, although at times it 
was necessary for me to be an arbitrary 
censor, enforcing my decisions in the face 
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of protest. It was difficult for the girls to 
realize that workers in an office would 
not call each other “stupid,” for example. 
“That’s the way girls talk,” they in- 
sisted. Perhaps the greatest gain from 
this phase of the unit was in poise. Such 
girls as Lois, who could do nothing at 
first without nervous giggling, with en- 
couragement learned to take their parts 
with very little evidence of nervousness. 

Perhaps the best proof of growth in 
sensitivity to usage was the fact that as 
the work progressed an occasional slip in 
grammar or pronunciation produced in- 
voluntary gasps from girls who had ac- 
cepted them unflinchingly at the begin- 
ning of the semester. Pride in progress 
was further evidenced by the fact that 
after a performance of the play at which 
I was not present (they had been invited 
to give it in another teacher’s room), in- 
dividuals proudly reported to me, “I was 
careful to say ‘is broken,’ Miss Ed- 
wards,” or “I didn’t say ‘git’ a single 
time.” I could only hope that their ears 
had been made permanently sensitive to 
such errors! 

In letter-writing, incidental remarks of 
the girls aided my evaluation. During the 
individual conferences many of the girls 
voluntarily expressed gratitude for the 
opportunity to learn more about writing 
friendly letters. I was reminded of Dora 
Smith’s finding that, as pupils reached 
the upper grades of secondary school, 
their skill in friendly letter-writing di- 
minished through lack of specific instruc- 
tion in that field in the higher grades. 
The girls also frequently expressed their 
conviction of the importance to them of 
the skill that they were gaining in writing 
business letters. 

As most of the instruction throughout 
the unit was individual, planned accord- 
ing to each girl’s level of maturity, evalu- 
ation had to be based upon individual 
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growth. A very definite evaluation of 
progress in written English was possible 
through a study of the letters. Although 
there was real improvement in the writ- 
ing of clear and concise business letters in 
general, the most important growth was 
in the ability to write letters of applica- 
tion. Gradually the girls came to see that 
a bare statement of qualifications was 
not enough, that the successful letter 
must reveal the character and personal- 
ity of the writer. Although encouraged 
by the progress of the majority of the 
class in effective written English, I real- 
ized that much intensive work still 
needed to be done with some of the girls 
to help them gain a feeling for idiomatic 
English. It would be necessary to find 
more time to work with them individ- 
ually. 

As our semester’s work began with 
letters stating the most urgently felt 
needs of the group, we plan to end the 
semester by having the girls write me 
letters evaluating their progress in ful- 
filling these needs. Naturally I am eager- 
ly awaiting the verdict! Whatever the 
actual gains of the class have been as a 
result of this project, they have at least 
become awakened to some of their prob- 
lems and have started along the road to 
solving them. 
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within the characters themselves, subtly 
reproducing the conflicts of personality. 
To my mind, these two short novels are 
the cream of her writing, together with 
such stories as “The White Horses of 
Vienna,” “Wedding Day,” and “Natives 
Don’t Cry.” It is fortunate that Profes- 
sors Ludwig and Perry have reprinted 
The Crazy Hunter, and it would be well if 
someone would do the same for The 
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Patience with Our Patients: A Case History 
of a Reading Problem 


VIOLA BOWKER QUINN? 


Waar are fighting words to you? Noth- 
ing makes me angrier than to hear one of 
the pupils say, “T’ll check this book out, 
but I won’t read it. I only read sports 
books.” 

One day last year I heard a boy say 
this to his senior English teacher when 
his class was in the library for a special 
assignment. Right then I made up my 
mind I was going to do something about 
it! 

Mifflin, the bookdealer in The Haunted 
Bookshop, has a point when he says: 

A book is “good” only when it meets some 
human hunger or refutes some human error. 
A book that is good for me would very likely 
be punk for you. My pleasure is to prescribe 
books for such patients as drop in here and are 
willing to tell me their symptoms.? 


It seemed to me I might be able “to 
prescribe” for this boy who refused to 
read for his English class. 

I knew Bill quite well, and I knew his 
symptoms. He was constantly in the li- 
brary. He had two study periods a day 
plus his gym period, from which he was 
excused because of his participation in 
sports. In addition, he would get out of 
every class possible to spend time in the 
library reading the newspapers and mag- 
azines. He nagged me every day for a 
new sports book. Every one we owned he 
had read. But nothing else! And he 


1Mrs. Quinn is librarian of the Manasquan 


(N.J.) High School. 
2 Christopher Morley, The Haunted Bookshop, pp. 
10-11. 


would not try another type! I had tried to 
work on him before, but this time I was 
determined I was going to win. 

In Amelia Munson’s An Ample Field 
we meet a challenge. She says about 
adolescence: 

This dawning realization of one’s self as a 
particular individual, fascinating to explore 
and subject to no generalizations, opens up in- 
numerable roads of influence. It usually makes 
boys and girls ready and eager for discussion, 
for argument even, for the gradual phrasing of 
their philosophies, as they are forced into 
thought and contemplation. It can start them 
on a lifelong search for the real “I” and for 
something greater than one’s self. It can keep 
them from developing into the crude and 
blatant and selfish person who is a perpetual 
adolescent. This is the beginning of a conscious 
formulation of personal philosophy and reli- 
gion.® 

Bill’s reading interests became my per- 
sonal challenge and responsibility. The 
problem of reaching the limited reader is 
a perplexing one. We should offer as 
many avenues of opportunity as possible 
to the child. An unexplored personality 
may mean an undeveloped potentiality. 
A child needs varied interests (and this 
includes reading interests) to become a 
well-rounded individual. What can we do 
with the individual who has a closed 
mind—who resists all methods of guid- 
ance toward expanding his reading inter- 
ests? We meet these every day. It is im- 
possible to reach all, but, unless we find 
the way to reach as many as possible, I 


3’ Amelia H. Munson, An Ample Field, p. 7. 
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believe we are not doing our job. Each 
one needs a different treatment. 

In The Psychology of Exceptional Chil- 
dren there is a statement: 

Although the reading growth cycles do not 
coincide exactly with the adolescent physical 
growth in height and weight; nevertheless, 
there is evidence that reading development, 
as well as growth in height and weight, is 
affected by the growth changes of adolescence.‘ 


I believe this is the time to reach the 
nonreader, the poor reader, or the “‘one- 
track” reader. Bill was a particularly 
stubborn case, but he was a good sport. 
He would play a game with me. 

I was taking a course in “library prob- 
lems” at the time and had to choose a li- 
brary puzzle for a term paper. Since read- 
ing interests have always been a chal- 
lenge to me, I asked Bill to be my “guin- 
ea pig.” He liked the idea. He liked the 
special attention. Who doesn’t? What 
did he have to do? Read. That is, sample 
books of other fields than sports. We 
made a bargain. I was to choose the 
book; he was on his honor to try two 
chapters. If he did not enjoy it, he did 
not have to continue reading. That 
meant, of course, that I would have to 
select books that would capture his at- 
tention immediately. I was lucky in his 
first “taste.” A close friend, one of the 
leader-type boys and a reader of superior 
ability, recommended Wren’s Stories of 
the Foreign Legion. Bill liked it. We were 
on our way! 

Reading was not so bad—perhaps. He 
gained a little confidence. Evidently be- 
fore this it was, as the students say, “just 
for laughs.” 

He was willing to give me some back- 
ground. We used a case-study form from 
the college. I found Bill had been a dis- 
cipline problem in the seventh and eighth 


‘ Karl C. Garrison, The Psychology of Exceptional 
Children, p. 78. 
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grades and especially in the first two 
years in high school. He was not a good 
student, had been suspended twice for 
bad behavior. He worked in a grocery 
store, bought a car, and had a girl. His 
parents were proud of his athletic ability; 
he was outstanding in basketball. He had 
two older sisters who would do anything 
for him, he said. Reading was not impor- 
tant to him. One thing impressed me: de- 
spite disciplinary difficulties, he had a 
high regard for good morals. This fact in- 
fluenced my selections for him. He had 
read nothing at all until his junior year, 
when he started to read sports books. 
His behavior improved in his junior year, 
and he became a better student and a 
good school citizen. 

I chose Thirty Seconds over Tokyo be- 
cause it linked with Stories of the Foreign 
Legion in its action and because of the 
admirable character of Captain Ted 
Lawson. That book had never failed me, 
and it did not this time. Bill wrote this 
comment, “The story was very exciting. 
It was one of those books you pick up 
and just can’t stop reading.” 

Meader’s Trap Lines North was my 
next choice because I wanted to make the 
field completely different, yet easy read- 
ing and showing some seriousness of pur- 
pose in a young person. When he re- 
turned it, he asked me for another just 
like it. But, no, we were on our varied 


diet. Russell’s Victory in My Hands, the 


story of the boy who lost both hands in 
World War II, has been very popular 
among our boys. I thought I’d try it with 
Bill. He wrote about this one, “The story 
was very interesting. I learned of the 
many hardships these men go through.” 
Bill was sympathetic too. 

We hit some snags after this. My next 
choice was Whaler ’round the Horn, a sea 
story by Meader that has been tremen- 
dously popular with the boys. He did not 
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like it. It may have been the title, or it 
may have been the mood. I did not press 
him to read it. That was our bargain. He 
did not have to read—only to try. I think 
too there was no sincere problem for him 
in this book. He had to see some personal 
need for reading. The sports books are 
perhaps his escape literature. 

Senior themes came along. Bill was one 
of the boys who were “disturbing” in the 
library one day, and I had to eject him 
along with the others. The Washington 
trip was coming up soon, and “Seniori- 
tis” was acute. I thought I had lost my 
guinea pig! One day, as he was sitting 
outside the library door, I went out hop- 
ing he would follow through. He said, 
“What do you want me to read next?” 

It seemed too good to be true. I gave 
him a treat. Onraet’s Sixty Below, a trap- 
ping story with some man talk and more 
spice than Trap Lines North, seemed to 
fit the moment. His comments were, 
“Well written, kept you in suspense, 
moved rapidly and you did not want to 
put it down once you started it.” This 
hold of attention was very important to 
him. 

Then I met some serious competition. 
Baseball season began! I did not see Bill, 
except for perhaps a brief wave from out- 
side the library door, for weeks. I was 
still not satisfied. I knew Bill had the as- 
signment of reading a book by an English 
author. I was afraid we were not going to 
reach a real milestone. I wanted him to 
learn that he could complete an assign- 
ment and enjoy it. I went out after him. 
On Monday I said, “You are not being a 
very good guinea pig; I can’t finish my 
paper, and it is due Saturday.” 

He asked me what I wanted him to do. 
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I said, “Try one more book and then 
write a few comments about all seven we 
have tried.” 

He was willing. I gave him Nevil 
Shute’s No Highway, of course, because 
it was by an English author and also be- 
cause this story has great suspense. The 
scientist in aviation research who knows 
that the airplane in which he is flying has 
a worn part and cannot last the trip 
seems to arouse in the reader an immedi- 
ate interest. His personal problem ap- 
peals to the young people. 

On Wednesday I asked Bill how it was 
going. He said, “I like it; it’s different.” 

I reminded him that I had taken it 
away from someone who was using it for 
a book report and had promised it for 
Friday. He said, “Say, I can use it for my 
book report.” 

I was satisfied. 

This sounds too pat—too self-satisfied. 
But it is not meant to be. As the case 
stands now, he feels he did me a favor. 
He was a test case for me to solve a read- 
ing problem. Of course, he does not know 
that librarians use any fair or foul means 
to doctor their patients. He is not the 
only reader who has had special treat- 
ment. I am left with many questions in 
my mind. Will there be a lasting effect 
from all this time and energy spent? Will 
he be a better man for reading about 
other people and their problems and how 
they solved them? Will the information 
he gained about other avenues of life help 
him to understand the world better? Can 
he converse with other people better be- 
cause of reading these books? Will he go 
on reading when he leaves school? I do 
not know the answer; I can only hope. 
Time will tell. 
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A Classroom Use of a Film 


CLARISSA FLENNIKEN! 


Ix TEACHING English to junior high 
school classes, I find the use of certain 
movies a great help in stimulating and 
developing interest in several directions. 
Those most effective are of the type ex- 
emplified by the film England: Back- 
ground of Literature, which quotes from 
great English poets and writers as the 
camera illustrates the passages by scenes 
which were or could have been the in- 
spiration for them. It is an excellent 
means of stirring curiosity or interest in 
good writing; of introducing a class to 
poetry a bit more adult than the childish 
verses that are generally familiar to 
them; of practicing research and writing 
and reporting skills; of developing a con- 
sciousness of their capacity to enjoy a 
more grown-up literature, a most effec- 
tive appeal to a teen-age group. 

It is not possible to set down any in- 
flexible plan as to procedure in showing 
the film; I show it at least twice to each 
of my four classes, and each class goes off 
on its own distinct tangent as interest de- 
velops. When and as deviations occur nat- 
urally, I try to proceed along those lines; 
but, roughly, my plans are worked out as 
follows. 

Before showing the film, I discuss with 
the class the rich Lincoln lore of our own 
neighborhood and surrounding country 
and the extensive literature about Lin- 
coln, which of necessity includes refer- 
ences to places familiar to us in Shelby 
County, Illinois. I lead the talk to litera- 
ture of the East Coast, especially those 


1 Shelbyville (Ill.) Community Unit Schools. 


familiar pieces from New England which 
have a regional interest, so as to help the 
class recall poems and stories based on 
the history of that locality; to help them, 
too, to appreciate the greater wealth of 
writing inspired by it, as compared to 
our own section, and the reasons for it 
(i.e., a longer history than ours). 

Then, I ask them, what they can ex- 
pect of the literature of a country old, 
like England, with a long history, deep 
traditions, and centuries of writing by 
people trying to express their feelings, 
recording events, or describing their sur- 
roundings. 

After the preliminary discussion, I in- 
troduce the film, saying it is about Eng- 
land and English scenes, and the thoughts 
of men who knew and loved it well, from 
centuries past to now. In the pictures 
they can see the inspiration of the verses 
quoted, which are from masterpieces of 
literature, some of the very best in our 
language. 

After the first showing, which the class 
views relaxed and uninstructed, we talk 
about the movie; how it shows love of 
country, appreciation of a way of life, 
poignancy (only they don’t use that 
word) of expression, the beauty of Eng- 
lish scenery. I give them Shakespeare’s 
and Spenser’s dates. They are amazed 
that scenes and observations and re- 
sponses change so little where human 
nature is concerned. 

During the second showing each per- 
son takes notes either on the poets and 
authors mentioned or on places of inter- 
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A CLASSROOM USE OF A FILM 


est for future reference and research. 
When possible, the film is shown a third 
time. 

In my room I have a number of mis- 
cellaneous textbooks of literature—sam- 
ples, discontinued class books, and so on 
—and in subsequent class periods the 
children browse among these books look- 
ing for the originals of the quotations in 
the movie, for other poems written by 
the poets of the film, for references to the 
scenes shown, or for pieces that might 
further illustrate the themes of the film, 
as, for example, the three themes which 
are presented in England: Background of 
Literature—the English countryside, Lon- 
don, and the sea. The children delight in 
finding additional illustrations of these 
themes. Each shares his discoveries with 
the whole class; they all read aloud, give 
biographical data, and show pictures. 
Their research extends to our school li- 
brary and the city library, and, of course, 
they discover or renew acquaintance 
with many writers not quoted in the 
movie. 

The extension of class and individual 
interest and activities takes different 
forms. One class this year had a little ex- 
hibit of books and pictures relative to the 
film; another went further than the 
others in suggesting a letter of apprecia- 
tion to the man responsible for the pic- 
ture (entailing a hasty review of formal 
letter-writing) and in reading additional 
poetry, taking particular pleasure, rather 
oddly for such a young group, I think, in 
working out rhyme and rhythm patterns 
of certain verse. This, and curiosity as to 
Illinois regional poetry, led to an investi- 
gation of Vachel Lindsay’s verse. They 
themselves wrote requesting his record- 
ings of his poetry from our state library 
and listened to them with an apprecia- 
tion heightened by their recognition of 
certain signs of the poet’s craftsmanship. 
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Thus they turned from English poetry 
about England to American poetry about 
America. 

I had thought that perhaps this class 
would want to do what I am always hop- 
ing some class will try sometime—plan a 
short home-made movie, using local 
scenes and illustrating them by appro- 
priate quotations which they find and 
record on tape. We have used this movie- 
and-accompanying-tape device in other 
instances, and it is effective and interest- 
ing and works out very well. However, 
none has suggested doing it, and I never 
force responses or ideas, so this one of 
mine will have to wait until the right 
group comes along. 

To another class, a reference to that 
part of London which serves as a setting 
for many of the Dickens novels inspired a 
keen interest in Dickens. For weeks cop- 
ies of his books were brought in and dis- 
played—cheap' editions, handsomely 
bound volumes borrowed from homes 
where our teen-agers had been baby-sit- 
ting, library copies, books from old sets 
great-grandpa had had. There are also 
some simplified editions of Dickens avail- 
able at school for those children who are 
not proficient readers; they joined the 
collection on display. In spite of all the 
evidence, I had not realized how real and 
lasting this interest was until Christmas 
time, months after the presentation of 
the film. Movies, newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television, of course, made 
much of Dickens this year, and no day 
passed without several children coming 
to class with a delighted account of hav- 
ing heard or seen, or of planning to hear 
or see, some certain Dickens character or 
story. These accounts furnished excellent 
opportunities for giving more deliberate 
and thoughtful book, movie, and radio 
reports, and we took advantage of them. 
Some British publications I had on file, 
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the monthly Coming Events in Britain 
and the illustrated pamphlet British 
Inns, were especially useful in supplying 
pictorial background for Dickens. 

Last year I used a film, Literature A p- 
preciation: English Lyrics, to stimulate 
an interest in poetry, with unusual re- 
sults. One class turned to biography in 
its research and someone, in an account 
of Keats’s life, found the name of his 
great teacher, Charles Cowden Clarke. 
Now this information excited the whole 
class, because Cowden is the name of a 
small town in our county; they became 
far more interested in Cowden than in 
Keats. The questions about possible con- 
nections, origin, family, and the like were 
searching; when they found there is a 
town of the same name in Kent (I had 
made a Lippincott’s available), they 
wrote to the postmaster there, received a 
reply from his teen-age daughter, and 
started a correspondence with children in 
that town which still flourishes. At the 
time local newspapers on both sides of 
the Atlantic carried accounts of it and 
published pictures of village scenes 
which the children had exchanged. The 
accounts in our papers were written by 
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the class, who used their textbook chap- 
ters on newswriting as a guide and refer- 
ence. They invited English-born resi- 
dents to speak to them and studied cor- 
rect forms of invitations, introducing 
people, and manners in general, in order 
to be entirely correct themselves in their 
relations with their guests. Their interest 
in manners, by the way, led in time to the 
making of a short movie on manners 
which has been helpful to them and their 
successors in junior high. 

The benefits of their transoceanic cor- 
respondence, besides those of writing 
skills, have been impressive. The Kentish 
village is very old, with records dating to 
the twelfth century, traces of Druid al- 
tars, and remnants of the Roman wall 
near by; our children could offer what 
they know of Lincoln, the Mississippi, 
and Indians; and on both sides, I believe, 
friendship and understanding and recog- 
nition of common interests have been 
important results of classroom use of 
that particular movie. A teacher is truly 
fortunate to have movies of this type for 
developing technical skills, good taste, 
and character in children of teen-age 
classes. 


WHAT LANGUAGE SHALL WE TEACH?—|[Continued from p. 436] 


use the language of our region, our state, 
our locality, as a point of departure to 
lead our students toward a language ac- 
ceptable by a national standard. It is not 


so important that we achieve our goal as 
that the student when he leaves us is 
aware of the goal and has the means and 
the desire to continue to strive toward it. 
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Green about Yearbooks? 


RUTH GOLDEN! 


So you’ vE been assigned the yearbook, 
and you feel a little green? Of course, 
you do! Either you have the zest of the 
Green Hornet or you’re so new-green you 
don’t know how to say ‘“‘No.” In either 
case, perhaps a few tips from a real green- 
horn may be of help. I was green, livid 
green, at yearbooks six years ago when 
I found myself confronted with the semi- 
annual for a school of nearly two thou- 
sand students. I had had no yearbook 
experience whatsoever, hadn’t even 
worked on a high school annual. I did 
have plenty of zest and good green gall, 
which is what it takes, but I suppose I’d 
have been lost if my predecessor, the 
English department head, hadn’t worked 
right along with me, or I with him, dur- 
ing the first year. 

No doubt you realize what the as- 
signment involves. You will find your- 
‘self eating and sleeping the yearbook dur- 
ing a period of several weeks, and it will 
take you the next several weeks to catch 
up on papers and the feeling that you 
have “made it right” with your classes 
for the thought and attention you have 
denied them. 

If it’s any comfort to you, you might 
take pride in the fact that the adminis- 
tration regards you as dependable, the 
type who can be counted on to see a job 
through to its bitter end; otherwise, you 
would not have been intrusted with the 
responsibility. 

Your reward will not be measured in 


1 Head of the English department, Northeastern 
High School, Detroit; of the Northern High School 
last year. 


dollars, but it will be rich all the same. 
You will enjoy the prestige involved, and 
the chance to work so intimately with the 
“cream of the school.” It’s an experience 
you later wouldn’t trade for anything. 
The book, when first your trembling 
fingers leaf through its pages, will never 
measure up to your expectations. Its 
faults will leap off the pages and dance in 
your eyes, but somehow you'll forget the 
little trials and tribulations undergone 
in its making, and you’ll be almost eager 
to start all over again. 

Before you meet your staff, you will 
have given thought to the choice of 
printer and photographer. In the matter 
of printing, you will decide between the 
ofiset or letterpress methods. Letterpress 
is unquestionably better; offset is less 
expensive. Because the whole page is re- 
produced through photography, offset is 
convenient in that any piece of line draw- 
ing, or type, or even a letterhead, can 
simply be cut out and pasted where you 
want it to be reproduced. If you are care- 
ful in your choice of pictures and use only 
those with sharp line contrast, omitting 
any with slight blurring or fuzziness, you 
will find offset printing satisfactory even 
though the reproduction, in general, is 
not so sharp as that of letterpress with 
engraved pictures. 

It is good business practice to write to 
several printing firms asking for quota- 
tions on the approximate specifications 
desired. State the quantity of books, 
number of pages, quality of paper, 
whether or not you wish to do your own 
layout completely or partially or to have 
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them do it all; state the kind of printing 
and whether you will do it or they; state 
the kind of cover desired and how you 
want it bound. 

For example, we might ask for a quo- 
tation on 800 books of 80 pages, printed 
on 80# enamel, with complete layout 
and I.B.M. done by us, saddle sewed, 
with a hard, padded cover. The quantity 
figure can be estimated from the size of 
the graduating class and the first check on 
tentative subscriptions. The number of 
pages must be a multiple of eight. From 
the binding standpoint, 80 pages is a 
convenient number. Beyond 80 the cost 
may increase disproportionately. There 
are many stock names for kinds of paper, 
but if you ask for 80# enamel, you will 
sure to have good quality. 

For the beginning adviser it is perhaps 
best to order complete layout done by the 
company, cutting corners on cost else- 
where. This had always been the system 
in our school until the past few years. 
The only paste-ups the staff did were the 
graduates’ panels, and, I understand, 
many school photographers will do these 
free of charge. This system allows more 
time for planning, designing the book, 
and preparing a carefully drawn dummy. 

Two of our nicest, but most expensive, 
books were done by a company which 
supplied large envelopes printed on one 
side with a graph of blue squares on 
which you would draw the layout 
planned for a certain page, key the pic- 
tures to the drawing, and insert them in- 
side the envelope. This seemed a splendid 
system, especially since the work was 
done by professionals who added art 
touches here and there and returned a 
very professional looking book. However, 
along with the first book came a surprise 
$90.00 bill for freight charges on which 
we hadn’t counted. (We hadn’t absorbed 
the content of all the fine print on the 
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contract.) There were also extra charges 
for reductions and enlargements. There 
could be only three different sizes of ad- 
justments. Any that didn’t fit the same 
proportions up or down, such as a one- 
third reduction, would have to be paid 
for as an extra. The second semester we 
made sure we knew what to expect in the 
way of a bill. 

Then, upon sending out for bids, we 
found a first-rate local printer whose 
price, considering the subtraction of 
freight charges, was comparable and who 
offered the added convenience of being 
right at hand. Problems could be dis- 
cussed by telephone with no delay for 
mail or long-distance charges, and our 
students could have the thrilling experi- 
ence of seeing the book run through the 
presses. 

Since the more work the printer does, 
the more expensive the book will be, we 
shifted to partial layout, and then to 
complete layout done by our staff. The 
actual laying-out and pasting of the pic- 
tures on the pages is where the educa- 
tion, as well as the fun, lies. Having done 
this once, the staff would not go back to 
the simpler but more costly method. 
Previously we spent as much time figur- 
ing out proportions of pictures for a page 
as we now spend pasting up a complete 
page layout, and there’s far more pride 
in accomplishment when the students 
have prepared the book themselves. 

We were having our copy typed on 
an electric typewriter or an International 
Business Machine. Our printer’s standard 
charge for doing the I.B.M., the head- 
lines, and placing was $3.50 per page. 
With the money we have saved, we have 
purchased two I.B.M. machines which 
we presented to the commercial depart- 
ment. 

Training students to run these ma- 
chines and especially to justify margins 
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GREEN ABOUT YEARBOOKS? 


(make even right margins) is not a simple 
matter. If satisfactory correlation cannot 
be worked out with the commercial de- 
partment, it is far better to hire the work 
done by the book publisher than for the 
adviser to try to be a typing teacher as 
well. 

The ideal cover is one designed by a 
member of your staff in keeping with the 
theme of the book. Costs vary depend- 
ing upon the material, the workmanship, 
and the binding. Because first impres- 
sions last, it pays to choose an attractive 
cover. Bargains can be had in stock cov- 
ers if you wish to forego the educational 
value of being original. The actual choice, 
and the choice of binding, can be post- 
poned until later in the semester when 
you know definitely the amount of 
money you can spend. 

Along with all phases of the printing 
problem, thovght must be given to the 
choice of the photographer. Unless you 
happen to be blessed with more than one 
truly remarkable student photographer, 
you may as well rely on a commercial 
photographer from the beginning. You 
need one anyway to take the individual 
senior pictures. The privilege of taking 
the senior pictures is quite a plum be- 
cause seniors place large orders for gradu- 
ation pictures. In return for this plum, 
the photographer should make many 
concessions to the yearbook staff. The 
first of these should include the taking of 
all group pictures and any or all candid 
shots you request, free of charge. This 
will be done graciously and promptly, 
especially where there is competition 
among photographers, and there are al- 
ways out-of-town companies who will 
be glad to compete for the business. Stu- 
dent photographers are, naturally, en- 
couraged to submit their work, too, as 
snapshots add life to the book. 

The modern yearbook has become 
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largely a picture book, following the in- 
fluence of picture magazines. While a 
certain balance of writing is necessary, 
it is true that the more faces you show, 
the more subscriptions there will be. The 
generosity of our photographer in taking 
any number of candid pictures as a free 
service to the school has unquestionably 
helped the sales. 

It is good business to charge a $1.00 
sitting fee at the time the seniors sit for 
their individual pictures. In some schools 
the sitting fee goes directly to the staff 
rather than to the photographer. Non- 
senior individual pictures—for instance, 
of club presidents or team captains—are 
taken without sitting charge. 

After reviewing past policies and mak- 
ing future plans regarding the printer 
and the photographer, the adviser is 
ready to meet the staff. Most staffs work 
on a noncredit basis, but there should 
be at least one period during school hours 
when they meet, and the meeting place 
should be one where incompleted paste- 
ups may be left undisturbed. 

Members are recommended by other 
teachers, counselors, and by the staff 
members themselves. The adviser must 
use care in selecting honor students who 
have the time and who will work. It is 
well for all grades to be represented so 
that the staff will always have some ex- 
perienced members. The group must not 
be too large or too small. We have found 
that fifteen is an ideal number, with per- 
haps an additional artist and a typist, 
who report at a different period. 

It has become my practice to appoint 
the editor-in-chief, the managing editor, 
and the business manager and then to 
ask for unanimous approval from the 
staff. If I were in doubt, I’d let the staff 
decide by vote. The staff members then 
state their preferences for the editor- 
ships: (in order of importance) graduates, 
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advertising, faculty, news, feature, boys’ 
sports, girls’ sports, clubs, typing, and 
art. 

After a discussion of the work of each 
post, an election is conducted by the 
editor-in-chief, with the managing editor 
acting as the teller. Where a student’s 
choice is uncontested, the staff votes 
unanimous approval, starting with the 
highest ranking jobs. Contested positions 
are decided by vote, and a defeated can- 
didate indicates a second choice or serves 
as an assistant. Each person on the staff 
gets a definite assignment as an editor 
or as an assistant to an editor. 

At the end of the first semester I had 
my staff members draw up a list of the 
steps of each specific job on the stafi. 
These have been altered and improved 
at the end of each semester by the editor 
concerned and serve as job sheets for 
each new staff to follow. They form the 
basis for the discussion of the work of 
each editor prior to the election and serve 


as a guide throughout the semester. 


Every job that has to be done is assigned 
on one of the job sheets to some one defi- 
nite individual. 

We have also made out a weekly dead- 
line sheet, tested and revised, setting 
forth the jobs that must be accomplished 
by the end of each week. Laggards must 
stay late Thursday afternoon to see that 
weekly jobs are completed by Friday 
staff meeting. The responsibility for an- 
nouncing these weekly assignments on 
Monday and checking the deadlines 
Thursday and Friday lies with the editor- 
in-chief. 

The theory is that if each editor fol- 
lowed his instructions on his job sheet. 
and if the chief kept the weekly assign- 
ments on schedule, the staff could run 
itself. In practice, however, it does not 
work that way, and this is why advisers 
become disheartened. We are sadly dis- 
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appointed because our students cannot 
“Carry the Message to Garcia.” We 
complain that they not only lack initia- 
tive but seem incapable of assuming re- 
sponsibility and will not follow through 
to see each phase of a job completed. We 
forget that the major purpose of our 
work is to teach these qualities. We have 
tried to choose students with the greatest 
potential in these traits of leadership, 
but we forget that they are still just care- 
free children trying to learn to shoulder 
the responsibilities of adulthood. They 
have to be reminded, checked, corrected, 
worked with, made to do over, encour- 
aged, laughed with, and loved eveiy step 
of the way. 

Nevertheless, the goal must be perfec- 
tion, though the expectation will simply 
be improvement, and anything short of 
perfection to your own eyes must be 
done over. The staff must operate on the 
theory that every error you see must be 
corrected, because there will still be all 
too many errors that you don’t see but 
that others will. 

_ These principles staff loyalty and con- 
duct, and other character-building pre- 
cepts pertaining to working together 
should be discussed in one of the first 
meetings. In yearbook work especially, 
however, you learn to do by doing. Staff 
work is largely individual work with each 
following the steps of his job sheet and 
working on his individual pages. It is a 
workshop or laboratory type of class 
with, of necessity, much informal but 
purposeful activity. 

At an early meeting, before you dis- 
cuss the actual building of a book, new 
members must be familiarized with the 
terms you will be using, especially the 
following: “dummy,” “copy,” “galley,” 
“art,” “layout,” “deadline,” “I.B.M.,” 
“offset,” “letterpress,” “bleed,” “silver 
print,” “hole,” and “morgue.” Students 
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will also be familiarized with the equip- 
ment of the staff: its filing cabinets, new 
materials such as the marvelous rubber 
cement and a dried rubber cement ball 
for erasing, the slide rule, the picture- 
trimmer, and the x-acto knife. The mar- 
gin lines of the layout sheets will have to 
be explained, as well as the use of a blue 
pencil for its nonphotographic quality. 
Samples of mimeographed forms will be 
shown and explained. 

We first bought rubber cement in the 
small 35-cent bottles with brushes at- 
tached to the tops. We now buy it by the 
gallon, with a pint of thinner, and pour 
the mixture into the bottles. It can be 
had at any art store or may be supplied 
by your printer. The layout sheets are 
provided for us by our printer, and we 
buy typing paper by the ream. 

After the staff is organized, the theme 
for the book must be chosen. The main 
theme or purpose is to present pictorially 
the various aspects and activities of the 
school year or semester, and that alone is 
sufficient, but interest is added if it is all 
tied together with some main thought or 
art motif. This can be expressed on the 
division pages and perhaps on the title- 
page, through the foreword, the dedica- 
tion, or on feature pages such as the 
senior mock-election page. The danger is 
in overdoing the theme. It is far better 
to underplay it than to lose sight of the 
book’s primary purpose. 

The theme and the recipient of the 
dedication are decided by vote. Special 
feature ideas are discussed, and the edi- 
tor-in-chief and adviser draw up what we 
call the “dummy list.” It is simply a list 
of what we will include on each page so 
far as subject is concerned. It is neces- 
sary to watch that more important mat- 
ters be shown on the right-hand (odd- 
numbered) pages and that related ideas 
which could combine for a two-page 
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spread be placed with the even-num- 
bered (left-hand) page the first of the 
two. Something of particular interest as a 
two-page spread should be so placed at 
the center fold and yet should fit within 
its proper division. 

As early as possible, dates are set with 
the photographer for the three types of 
pictures he is to take. With a semiannual, 
we have found that our best arrangement 
is to have the candid pictures taken in 
the third week of school, the senior indi- 
viduals during the fifth, and the formal 
group pictures during the eighth week. 
The pages which allow the most leeway 
in design and which establish the char- 
acter of your book are those which con- 
tain the candid pictures. The sooner you 
get them back, the sooner the actual 
preparation can begin, with holes left for 
the group or individual pictures, which 
vary little in makeup. 

Our managing editor is in charge of 
preparing the schedules for candid and 
group pictures. We used to publish the 
candid schedules, setting copies up for 
teachers to see what time the photog- 
rapher would come to their rooms to 
take pictures. This proved unsatisfactory 
because there was no telling when the 
photographer might get ahead or behind 
schedule, and a teacher would be irked 
because a test was interrupted without 
notice or a carefully set up chemistry 
experiment might be left dangling. For 
better human relations we now just pub- 
lish a blanket notice to the effect that 
teachers should kindly be prepared to 
have their classes interrupted briefly on 
such a date for the taking of candid pic- 
tures. We add that interesting bulletin 
boards or displays will be appreciated for 
background. Of course, we have to have 
a schedule, and the photographer needs 
one. To prepare this, we get the master 
program from the office. Staff members 
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have discussed the classes they wish 


shown and have handed in special re- 
quests for pictures they wish to have to 
help carry out the theme on their pages. 
Consulting the master plan, the manag- 
ing editor and an assistant then arrange 
these in time and room order, taking into 
consideration the steps the photographer 
will have to take. We check this for omis- 
sions against a sheet we have drawn up 
which lists all types of classes and ac- 
tivities that we could possibly wish to 
show. 

On the day of candid picture taking, 
three students, or their substitutes for 
certain hours, go with the photographer 
all day. We leave the actual setting-up of 
the picture to the photographer’s artistic 
eye after suggestions have been given to 
him beforehand. 

The graduates editor prepares the 
schedule for the senior pictures. Students 
are given to understand that the act of 
taking the picture does not insure gradu- 
ation and that the list will be rechecked 
carefully before the pictures are pub- 
lished. Arrangements are made to clear 
a suitable room, and the list for appoint- 
ments is posted well in advance. Notices 
have to be sent so that graduates will be 
advised of the place and of the $1.00 
sitting fee. They are told where to look 
for appointments, cautioned to be on 
time, and told what to do in case the ap- 
pointment is missed unavoidably. Girls 
are also advised not to wear sheer nylon 
blouses, because they do not photo- 
graph. Teachers are notified about excus- 
ing seniors from classes individually, 
long enough to have the pictures taken. 

The senior studio is in operation for 
nearly a week and has to be managed by 
students, except for one photographer’s 
assistant who keeps records for him. 
Since it involves the collection of fees, 
we have slips to be signed by both the 
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outgoing and the incoming workers 
showing the number of receipts written 
and the amount of money being turned 
over. 

Notices of group pictures are sent to 
club and team sponsors allowing them 
a choice of time, barring conflict. Then 
the schedule is drawn up and published 
early enough so that students are ex- 
cused from classes. Two students are 
needed to take the names from left to 
right by rows, writing them in a definite 
form previously agreed upon. 

Before the first set of pictures is ready, 
the dummy list has been finally agreed 
upon by the staff, and the editor-in-chief 
has made definite page assignments to 
members. Each staff member then draws 
and hands in a tentative sketch or layout 
plan for each page assigned to him. These 
are discussed as principles of layout are 
explained. They are, more often than 
not, changed completely when the can- 
did pictures arrive. Since the lines in 
pictures should lead the eyes in rather 
than out of the book and since a picture 
which goes across the center fold in a 
two-page spread must not be placed so 
that a face appears on the fold, the com- 
position of the pictures requires, and 
more often suggests, a better layout. 

Copy, or the writing for the book, 
must be lively, interesting, and, above 
all, exact. It is written in the third per- 
son, and should give meaning to the pic- 
tures with which it goes. All pictures 
should be identified. Names must be 
spelled correctly. A definite form must 
be followed consistently in setting up 
the graduates’ copy. The book should be 
consistent in the use of abbreviations, in 
form, and in spelling. For instance, the 
staff must decide if “adviser” is er or or, 
since both “adviser” and “advisor’’ are 
correct. 

One minor job that has to be carefully 
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supervised is the making-up of the list of 
extra pictures needed of the graduates. 
This is usually the managing editor’s 
job, but the list must be checked and re- 
checked to make sure that you aren’t 
caught missing a picture at the last min- 
ute, or that your managing editor isn’t 
simply ordering extras to pass out to his 
friends. The photographer must have 
faith that you are fair with him if you 
expect him to come to your rescue on 
deadline day when you discover a print 
has been ruined, lost, or stolen. 

Group and candid pictures must be 
trimmed wisely so as to focus attention 
where it is wanted. Faces are of more in- 
terest, for instance, than rows of legs. 
We have a rule that no student may trim 
a picture unless the trimming is super- 
vised by the chief or the adviser who 
approves the layout plan. 

Some people have a good eye for cut- 
ting and pasting, and others do not. It 
may be well to dub some students with 
the rank of C.P. (cutter and paster), and 
permit only them to do the work at the 
request and with the assistance of others. 
They may acquire this rank, if qualified, 
by practicing on old pictures from the 
morgue (file of old pictures) and handing 
in sample paste-ups. By doing our I.B.M. 
typing on strips of the blue-graph layout 
paper, we have greatly improved the 
facility in pasting the lines properly. 

We considered several headline-mak- 
ing gadgets until our printer provided us 
with headline sheets which contain prac- 
tically all the heads we could possibly 
need, in various sizes. The head, once 
cut out, can be folded to find its center 
before pasting. By thus placing our own 
heads we now effect another saving in 
cost and get the complete picture of the 
page before it is photographed. 

While editors are busy with layout 


work, the subscription campaign and the 
ad solicitation are under way. There are © 
various ways of taking subscriptions. In 
our school subscriptions are taken by the 
English teachers in the classes. We send 
a notice to be read to the classes on the 
day the campaign is launched. On that 
day posters are placed about the build- 
ing, and there is an attractive display in 
a hall showcase. It is usually during the 
week of candid picture taking that in- 
terest in the book is high. Our people 
were very lax about making payments, 
and a sliding price scale has helped to 
get the money in faster. We emphasize 
that no one should subscribe unless he 
knows he can afford a book and will pay 
promptly. The price to nonseniors is 
$1.50 if paid by a certain date. It then 
jumps to $1.75, and at a final date rises 


to $2.00. Extra copies, if available, may 


be purchased at $2.00 each when the 
book comes out. Seniors pay $2.50, and 
their subscription is taken at the book- 
store along with their senior dues. Sub- 
scriptions may be pepped up by an- 
nouncements cut on tape and beamed 
into the study halls over the loud-speak- 
er, by talks given in the English classes, 
or by various publicity stunts carried out 
by the staff members. 

We have ad contracts which were 
printed gratis by our publisher. Our ad- 
vertising editor forms a committee of 
seniors who especially solicit ads, and 
seniors are urged to help. 

After we are sure that our subscrip- 
tions and ads will cover the cost of the 
basic price which we have received from 
our printer, we consider such extras as 
colored or printed end sheets, color on 
the pages of the book, extra pages, or 
better quality of cover. Adding extra 
pages is generally unwise because it in- 
volves rearranging the entire dummy. 
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Using colored instead of white paper for 
the end sheets is a very inexpensive 
matter. 

Before you add extras, you’d better 
check closely to know what extras your 
printer may be adding. The cost of cor- 
rections in copy, new headlines, or re- 
shooting of certain pages cannot be de- 
termined positively until after you have 
seen the proof or what is called a “silver 
print” of the book. Careful proofreading 
of the copy before it is pasted will save 
both time and money. It is wise to make 
everyone on the staff responsible for 
proofreading, and, if possible, invite the 
assistance of another faculty member. 

The great bugbear of the whole semes- 
ter is, of course, the final deadline. The 
smart adviser may wish to set it, as far 
as the staff is concerned, two or three 
days ahead of the actual promise to the 
printer. Then there will be time for that 
last critical survey. Whenever it is, meet 
it at all costs: at the cost of broken social 
engagements, at the cost of nights of lost 
sleep. Meet that deadline! One’s word 
must be good, and you must be fair with 
the printer if you expect your book back 
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on time. Keeping one’s word on time is 
perhaps the most valuable lesson the 
staff learns. 

There is a tremendous letdown after 
the book has gone to the printer, but 
there is still work to be done. The busi- 
ness manager has work to be completed 
on subscriptions and finances. The or- 
ganization for the distribution of books 
has to be taken care of. The advertising 
manager has thank-you letters to write. 

Now is the time for a backward as well 
as a forward look to evaluate the work 
of the semester and to make suggestions 
for improvement in organization and 
procedure. Job sheets need to be dis- 
cussed, revised, and retyped. The next 
issue must be better than ever! 

Since I have learned about yearbook, 
or semiannual, publication simply by 
doing, it must be understood that I do 
not in any way set myself up as an au- 
thority on the subject. I feel able to put 
these phases of the work on paper be- 
cause I feel closer to the problems one 
faces than others might who have had 
adequate preparation for them. Good 
luck! 


Statistics 


Of the 1,763 daily newspapers in the United States, only 5 have sepa- 
rate book-review sections, and only about 100 have book pages. Only 
about 50 of the 1,062 radio stations have regular book programs. 


During 1953, British houses published more books than ever before— 
18,741, of which 5,428 were reprints or new editions. Fiction, children’s 
books, educational books, and religious books all showed the increase. 


Less than 2 per cent of American expenditure in 1952 for education 
went for textbooks—only $3.31 per elementary and high school pupil. 


Scholastic Teacher made thirty awards to 16-mm. films and filmstrips 
in 1952. One of these awards went to a production for use in English 


classes. 


The purchase of a television set usually reduces adult reading in the 
family by 53 per cent. Authority: Television and Radio in American Life, 
published by H. W. Wilson Company. 
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Metuchen and the American Way 


LIEBER ANKER! 


You may think that I wave the Amer- 
ican flag too often in school, but, to 
tell the truth, my arm never grows 
tired. I mean, every time I get to feel- 
ing like kicking over the course-of- 
study traces with a unit that’s “differ- 
ent,” why there’s the flag, and I’m 
waving it. 

Let me tell you how it happened last 
time. I got to thinking that children 
can take large doses of Americanism, 
democracy, world brotherhood, and the 
like, and still show no visible effects— 
into the head and out of the feet, sort 
of, without any staying power. Yet, 
they need the dose, and periodically. 
Could it be, I wondered, that assimila- 
tion would be expedited via a dose in 
solid, rather than liquid, form? That 
is, a dose made solid because concrete- 
ly concocted from. the child’s immedi- 
ate environment? 

Well, that’s how ‘Metuchen and the 
American Way of Life” was born and 
how I took to flag-waving once again. 

Nobody saw the flag, of course, on 
the day I introduced the unit to a 
tenth-grade academic English class. To 
all appearances, we were pondering for 
the umptieth time, “How effectively do 
we really communicate? How expertly 
do we let people know what we know 
and think?” And then out came the 
flag—oh, inch by inch, yes, but out. 

“Suppose,” I said, “you decided to 
write to your teen-age, English-taught 
pen pal in Europe all about the Amer- 


*Metuchen, New Jersey, High School. 


ican Way of Life—you know, capital- 
ized—could you do it?” I turned to 
the blackboard, on which I had written 
these words: “freedom,” “liberties,” 
“license,” “rights,” “opportunities,” 
“equality,” “civic responsibilities,” “de- 
“mocracy,” “pursuit of happiness.” 

“Could you,” I prodded, “handle 
these commonly used Americanisms in 
a letter to your European friend so 
that he would understand you?” 

Naturally, there ensued an oral at- 
tempt to prove that almost anyone 
present could—by using examples, of 
course. 

The mention of examples was my 
green signal. 

“Yes,” I agreed, “examples would 
turn the trick. Could you, for instance, 
give this pen pal an example of equality 
in Metuchen, as we understand the 
word’s connection with the American 
Way of Life?” 

The answer didn’t come immediately, 
although everyone was strong in his 
conviction that Metuchen certainly did 
contribute to the American Way of 
Life. (They were doing some flag-wav- 
ing, now.) But soon individual hands 
went up to mention such proofs of 
equality in action as the schools, the 
churches, police protection, business op- 
portunities, and the like. (Many days 
later the subject of equality in hous- 
ing was to evoke some argumentative 
discussion, but that first day we were 
positive that Metuchen was Mr. Ideal 
American Citizen.) 

After that, we were able to general- 
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ize more readily, and the pupils spent 
the rest of the period discussing Metu- 
chen’s opportunities and contributions 
as a typically American community. 
Before the bell rang, I gave each child 
a copy of the study guide that was to 
be his bible for the rest of the unit. 
The assignment was to study the con- 
tents and to be ready to discuss com- 
mittee handling of the last section, 
“Topics for Reports.” 

The study guide actually summa- 
rized and crystalized the class discus- 
sion; in fact, it had served in my mind 
as a springboard for the seemingly un- 
planned class discussion. It contained 
various basic statements of concepts 
of freedom, quoted and otherwise, and 
in a simplified phrasing of our Bill of 
Rights, it reminded the pupils of how 
the American way of life is safeguard- 
ed. The concluding section was as fol- 
lows: 

Can the community help to set in operation 
any of these “rights” or “freedoms” and main- 
tain them? For instance, what can a com- 
munity do about “freedom from fear,” or 
“freedom of worship,” or “freedom of press”? 
Can you add to the following list of services a 
community may render its citizens? 


Provision for business (merchandise) 
Communication 

Transportation 

Education 

Vocational opportunities 

Cultural opportunities 

Recreation 

Religion 

Public welfare 

Participation in government 


How does Metuchen contribute to this 
American way of life? 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


Religion in Metuchen 

Welfare bureaus in Metuchen 
Organizations for social welfare 
Civic organizations in Metuchen 
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Civilian protection provisions 

Government of Metuchen 

The Press in Metuchen 

Industries in Metuchen 

Education in Metuchen 

Art and Music in Metuchen 

Recreation in Metuchen 

Business in Metuchen 

Transportation and communication 

facilities 

Housing in Metuchen 

Thus a “new” composition unit was 
launched, a unit as closely allied to 
citizenship training as anything belong- 
ing to our seniors’ course in “Problems 
of American Democracy,” and still it 
was English—effective communication 
during interviews, on paper, and later 
to the press! 

The second day’s discussion centered 
upon understanding the concepts the 
class had considered for the assignment 
and upon evolving a kind of formula 
to follow in writing the reports, for by 
this time the pupils were aware there 
was ,work ahead. The “work” turned 
out to be as follows: 

Pupils were to organize themselves 
into committees, each of which would 
investigate one of the fourteen topics 
for reports with the aim of being able 
to write a report on how the subject 
was tied up with the American way of 
living. Such a report would need to be 
based upon interviews with townspeo- 
ple (a neat nugget of practical experi- 
ence in itself). 

The “work” understood, some uni- 
formity of action needed to be estab- 
lished. The interview, for instance, 
sounded worse, before we set up the 
know-how, than a visit to the dentist. 
Sources of information for each topic 
were made available by recourse to 
our high school office, the town-news- 
paper office, a directory of Metuchen’s 


[Concluded on p. 474] 
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Round Table 


THE TEEN-AGER TAKES A LOOK 
AT HIMSELF 


To read some of the articles about teen- 
agers which appeared last year in the maga- 
zines, newspapers, and Sunday supplements 
you would think that the youngsters of to- 
day had lost all their morals, all their ideals, 
and were hell-bent to kill themselves every 
time they took the wheel of a car. 

To “prove” that this was wrong or at 
least a good share of what the articles said 
was wrong was the object of a unit in my 
English [X classes last year. The examina- 
tion of this problem was to me and to many 
students the most significant thing we did 
in the course. Here was the plan. 

I divided each class into five working 
groups. There was a group on dating, 
leisure-time activities, smoking-drinking, 
driving, and religion. Each group composed, 
assembled, copied, and ‘‘dittoed” a set of 
questions they wanted to ask the rest of the 
class about a particular phase of the study. 
Each committee then distributed its ques- 
tionnaire to the rest of the class. After the 
questionnaires were answered, the groups 
then compiled the findings and presented 
these results to the rest of the class during a 
panel discussion on a given day. Finally, the 
students wrote up a report enumerating the 
high lights of the survey. 

The results were surprising. Briefly here 
are a few of the high lights. 

We found that only 7 per cent of the boys 
and 6 per cent of the girls smoke; 18 per cent 
of the boys and 10 per cent of the girls drink 
once in awhile; 2 per cent regularly. 

Sixty per cent of the total surveyed have 
a part-time job and earn an average of 
$5.60 a week. Seventy per cent have a 
hobby. 

Fifty per cent attend church regularly; 7 
per cent not at all. Ninety-one per cent be- 


lieve religion important for teen-agers, and 
87 per cent believe that churches should pro- 
vide some social events for them. Fifty per 
cent are members of such social groups. 

On driving, 80 per cent think schools 
should provide driver training. 

The project had significance for one prin- 
cipal reason: the students were interested in 
doing it. I had given my own view at the 
outset to encourage them to do the study. I 
was as interested in knowing what the 
results might be as they were. 

All four of the major language skills were 
used during the unit—writing, reading, 
speaking, and listening, in that order. 
Specific instruction was given in the first 
one. 

Let me take each in order to show in de- 
tail how each was employed. 

First of all, writing. The questions for the 
survey had to be thought up, then written 
in the least ambiguous way so that the rest 
could properly interpret the question the 
way they were supposed to. This was a diff- 
cult task. While the group meetings were 
going on, I circulated from one to another 
pointing out why this question would work 
and that one would not. In some instances, 
even, students instructed each other. One 
would suggest a question; another one would 
rip it apart. During this writing phase of the 
unit several came to realize—for the first 
time, I suspected—that words have mean- 
ings. 

In writing up the final report, attempts 
were made to show them how to condense 
and summarize information in the briefest 
possible manner. Other instructions in- 
cluded: how to put like things together in 
the same paragraphs, how to write per- 
centages and figures at start of sentences and 
elsewhere, how to summarize points in the 
final paragraph, and many others. 
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The reading involved was simply this: 
Each group was to look up as much material 
about teen-agers as they could find in the 
current magazines and newspapers. I sup- 
plemented what they found with a lot of 
articles I had been clipping for just this 
purpose. The library helped with some more. 
From the reading they discovered ideas for 
their questions. Reading also helped them 
to arouse and orient their own thinking 
about the subject. 

Speaking, of course, came in the panel 
discussions. Most of these panel groups were 
good, a few even excellent. One group I shall 
never forget got off onto the subject of sex 
and for thirty-five minutes carried on a dis- 
cussion that was better than most adult 
groups could do under similar circum- 
stances. 

Each chairman was instructed to intro- 
duce his panel, girls first, boys next, himself 
last. Finally, each panel gave the audience 
a chance to ask questions. 

Judging by the responses, the fourth skill, 
listening, had certainly been practiced. I 
insisted on a guod audience as a means for 
helping a panel be good. A quiet and atten- 
tive class attest adequately to the fact that 
the students must have been listening. 

Frankly, I had many misgivings about 
the project at first. Just explaining the 
mechanics of the thing overwhelmed me on 
occasion. But the manner in which the stu- 
dents took hold, worked together, and main- 
tained their enthusiasm to the end proved to 
me a saying that I kept repeating to my- 
self: “You can do anything with students 
you want to if you can find something 
they’re interested in and prepare them 
properly for the experience.” 


LEE S. PEEL 
FARMINGTON (Micu.) SENIOR 
HicH ScHooi 


PARAGRAPH WRITING 
CAN BE FUN 


“How many like to read a comic?” 
Whenever this question is asked in any Eng- 
lish class, almost every hand is raised. This 
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is the question that introduces our study of 
paragraph writing and story writing. After 
this question is asked, we discuss our favo- 
rite comics and the possibilities of drawing 
our own. Comics may seem to be a faraway 
subject from paragraph writing, but each 
picture may easily be one paragraph of a 
story. There is a sequence that can be told 
in pictures that later can be related in words. 

I find that stick figures serve many pur- 
poses and are easily and quickly drawn. To 
cope with the statement that a person is not 
good in drawing, I draw a picture or two on 
the board. My stick figures are not so well 
drawn as the art teacher’s; the students 
usually laugh at my drawings, and their 
critical remarks prove that they can prob- 
ably do as well if not better than I do. 
Usually every class has one or two who are 
especially good, and they can draw a picture 
or two on the board to improve my work; 
this student participation amuses the group 
and enlarges the idea. 

As we start to select our topic for our first 
comic strip, I have found that there isn’t 
anything as funny to an individual as to 
draw a picture of something that has hap- 
pened to himself. I usually sketch for stu- 
dents something that happened to me (e.g., 
“my first trip to the principal’s office,” “my 
first disappointment,” “the fish that got 
away,” etc.). Immediately each student 
wants to know more about the things that 
I have drawn. Such questions arise as “Why 
did you have to go to the principal’s office?”’ 
or “Did you actually do that?” 

It isn’t long until each student wants to 
tell of his own experience, and usually there 
is near-chaos in the class as each wants to 
talk. We soon find that some of us have had 
experiences in common and that some of us 
have had experiences that others have not. 
Of course, some students feel that nothing 
important has ever happened to them, but 
this usually brings on “‘Don’t you remember 
the time you were caught in Dad’s melon 
patch?” or “How about the time you went 
to Joe’s birthday party?” or some such re- 
mark from one of their classmates. These 
questions are usually answered by “I never 
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knew that you did that” or “Don’t tell that 
one,” etc. It is not long until every student 
is comparing his experiences with someone, 
and there is usually an uncontrolled desire 
to share their experiences with others; thus 
we begin to plan our comic strip. 

The first drawings are of our own experi- 
ences, and we ourselves are the main char- 
acter. Various ideas or titles for pictures are 
suggested, and these are written on the 
board. These are, finally, arranged in an 
orderly way. The students see that each 
paragraph or picture is in sequence and 
expresses one thought. They see that they 
couldn’t possibly tell everything that had 
ever happened to them in one picture, so 
they decide to draw more pictures ex- 
pressing different ideas. This usually can be 
accomplished in from six to ten pictures. 
Many students want to know if they can 
have more. Each student is told that he can 
draw as many as he likes as long as each 
picture carries out one idea and has a title; 
later this topic or title can be made into a 
topic sentence. 

At this stage pictures are started in the 
rough, and, as the sheet is in the making, 
smiles and questions arise. The question of 
arrangement develops the idea of a time 


order and brings up the thought of a name 


for the entire page. Titles are suggested, 
and these suggestions come fast: “My Hectic 
Life,” “Little Old Me,” “What a Life!” and 
others. These help to show that there must 
be a degree of oneness or unity throughout 
the entire strip. Later sketches are put on 
a finished sheet with a title for each picture 
and one for the entire page. Everyone wants 
to see what the other has done, and it isn’t 
long until everyone wants to say a little 
more than pictures, and they finally decide 
to write about each picture. 

They find that one word is not enough to 
tell all that most of them want to say; 
neither is one sentence enough; it is finally 
seen that several sentences will be necessary 
to tell the story of each picture. Here they 
start to discuss the arrangement of sen- 
tences and find that several sentences about 
one idea make up a paragraph. Our text 
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gives the qualities of a good paragraph, and, 
as these are discussed, ideas develop into 
outlines on the board. They find that vari- 
ous ideas are developed in various ways and 
thus they learn paragraph patterns. Our 
comic strip then becomes our plan for 
putting ideas in order; it also helps tie our 
ideas together. 

As the project develops, there are ques- 
tions that arise that would never be asked in 
ordinary writing procedure: “Do all chil- 
dren have spankings?” “Did someone else 
run away from home?” “What do I want to 
be?” “Why should I want to go to college?” 
“What are mischievous happenings?” etc. 
This gives time for guidance, and this is 
done by an exchange of ideas or by the use 
of reference books—fiction and nonfiction— 
that answer their questions. 

As they write, the students read each 
other’s work and make suggestions on what 
they thought the others said or meant to 
say. Often the remark is “I did not mean to 
say that,” and a need is shown to rewrite. 
As the work progresses, they find that there 
is a need to know when to punctuate and 
when to capitalize. Various types of diction- 
aries are used to find words that will express 
what they want to say. 

About the time that the first few para- 
graphs are written, paragraphs from actual 
autobiographies are read and many ask, 
“May I rewrite mine? I like the way that 
was written.”” Many papers are changed; 
many students decide to check out auto- 
biographies and biographies to read. Many 
titles are changed after the student has read 
these. 

Some of the students want to put covers 
on their papers, and many decide to put ina 
table of contents; their comic strip becomes 
their illustrations. Finally, the project comes 
to an end with the student learning to write 
in paragraph form, to watch for topic 
sentences, and to write in an orderly way; at 
the same time, they have learned some parts 
of a book, have read some biographies, and 
have learned the application of some rules of 
punctuation and capitalization. Papers are 
more legible and more carefully finished as 
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they get ready to publish their book. I have 
even had the student write in the word 
“copyright.”’ The usual comment is “This is 
fun; let’s do it again.” 

I have tried this for several years, and it 
works. I always have fun, and I think that 
the students enjoy it as much as I do. The 
idea of sequence seems to carry over in 
other work that they do later. 


E. DITTMER 


Kouts (Inp.) ScHOoL 


STIMULATING INTEREST 
THROUGH MAGAZINE 
READING 


My tenth-graders liked a simple unit in 
the study of current small magazines which 
I have used for two years in the weeks be- 
tween Thanksgiving and Christmas. It was 
carried on in addition to the regular study 
of punctuation which the students were 
then engaged in. It helped vitalize the in- 
tricacies of punctuation. It afforded stu- 
dents practice in reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening. It definitely aroused their 
interest and appealed to the natural ado- 
lescent urge to put away childish things. and 
read and write on a more mature level. 

About ten days before the unit began, I 
explained that time was to be given during 
English class period for reading from one of 
the popular “digest” or short-article maga- 
zines and that students would have an op- 
portunity to speak and write about the 
articles they found most interesting and 
timely. 

Their first “assignment” was to bring to 
class one or several copies of Reader’s Digest, 
Coronet, Pageant, or similar small magazine. 
More copies than were needed were soon 
rounded up. Copies of several months’ vin- 
tage were welcomed along with the latest 
issues. 

On the first two days of the unit the whole 
English period was devoted to reading the 
magazines. Students were asked either to 
read steadily or to browse until they had 
found articles which they were sure the 
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other boys and girls would enjoy hearing 
about. On subsequent days only the first 
half of each class period was used for such 
reading. 

Of course, a few of the tenth-graders were 
already readers of one or more of these 
magazines. But others had actually not 
ventured much above the comic-book level 
and were thus being encouraged to do their 
first mature reading. All seemed glad to be 
given class time for such informational 
reading. They welcomed the idea of select- 
ing their own articles to report on and 
having plenty of material at hand from 
which to choose. After a week or ten days 
each student had chosen his article and 
listed its title with the student secretary. 
This was to avoid duplication in the later 
oral reports. 

The other half of the class period each 
day was devoted to the study of punctua- 
tion, and these little magazines furnished 
more convincing illustrations of punctuation 
rules than did the isolated textbook ex- 
amples. The rules themselves took on added 
importance when it was shown that they 
were not so much “rules” as they were gen- 
eralizations about the way successful writers 
use punctuation marks for greater clarity. 
Class discussion of punctuation gained in 
interest, and students became more “punc- 
tuation-conscious” when they read. 

The next step was the writing of sum- 
maries of the articles chosen. Class time was 
allotted to this activity also, and it was in- 
sisted that all writing should be in the stu- 
dents’ own words, with no sentence or 
phrase lifted verbatim from the original 
article. Especial care was to be used in 
punctuation, and no mark inserted without 
a definite reason. 

Motivation on “writing day” was height- 
ened by the knowledge that their summaries 
were to be read by their classmates. The 
next day after their papers were written, 
students assembled in groups of five or six 
for such reading. There, under the leader- 
ship of group chairmen, the papers were 
subjected to student appraisal. There young 
writers might enjoy basking in the approval 
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of their classmates or might learn from 
constructive criticism. 

Next, my student teacher and I read all 
papers and affixed the inevitable red-pencil 
marks. Such marks, though, were used as 
sparingly as practical and were largely con- 
fined to mistakes in punctuation. Each sum- 
mary that showed sincere effort deserved 
sincere commendation—and received it. 

After the papers had been returned and 
all marked mistakes corrected by the stu- 
dents, came the last phase of the unit—the 
oral report to the class. Up to this point all 
students had participated, and I wish I 
could report that all gave enthusiastic 
talks. But even with the bait of good grades 
on “work habits,” a few students could not 
face the ordeal of speaking before the entire 
class. All reports, of course, had to be real 
talks and not a mere reading of their papers. 

But enough excellent talks were given in 
each class to make this last activity a satis- 
factory conclusion of the unit and to add 
much to the interest of the class periods. 
Reports were made on a wide variety of 
subjects—from Abraham Lincoln and Adolf 
Hitler to Judy Gatland; from the A-bomb 
and flying saucers to good manners and the 
new translation of the Bible. Each topic had 
some special interest to the one who chose it. 
Youngsters talked better than usual because 
each had carefully selected his own topic 
and considered it important. 

My students regarded this reading-writ- 
ing-speaking unit as a worth-while one, even 
though it had meant less class time for 
textbook study that ran concurrently with 
the unit. One wrote, ‘What I liked about 
the magazine study was that I learned how 
to pick the important points out of the 
article. Also I read many good articles to 
pick the best one from.” Another said, “I 
like to read the Reader’s Digest and Coronet 
because the stories and articles are very 
short and the author doesn’t waste any time 
getting to the point. Up till now I thought 
English teachers were too fussy about 
punctuation marks.” A third one, less liter- 
ate, wrote, ‘“The only critism I have against 
this unit was that it didn’t last long 
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enough. But than I think we staid on it a 
reasonable length of time and disgust it very 
good.” 
The study helped bring home to many 
careless students, I am sure, that punctua- 
tion has an important function in everyday, 
popular writing and is not just a fetish of 
English teachers and textbook writers. I 
liked the unit well enough to think that 
some other teachers might want to try it 
or adaptations of it. 
RutTH HuGHSON 


PRINCETON (W.VA.) HicH ScHOOL 


SILAS MARNER LETTERS 


For years it was the same old thing—a 
total flop! We would reach that section in 
the English texts labeled “Social Notes,” and 
we would try to emphasize the importance 
of propriety regarding invitations, accept- 
ances, bread-and-butter notes, friendly 
letters. But it always went flat. The few who 
cared had already learned from their moth- 
ers or Emily Post. Those who didn’t held 
the matter indifferently remote. We leafed 
through the section without anything posi- 
tive happening. 

Two years ago Silas Marner came to the 
rescue. In the course of her story George 
Eliot suggests several letters. In chapter 1: 
“The minister and one of the deacons came 
to Marner with the message from Sarah that 
she considered her engagement to him at an 
end.” In chapter 3: Godfrey to Dunstan: 
“You drain me of money till I have nothing 
to pacify her [Molly] with, and she’ll do as 
she threatens some day.” In chapter 10: 
“The pre-eminently brilliant celebration of 
the season was the great dance on New 
Year’s Eve at the Red House.” 

George Eliot herself writes none of these 
letters. Now each year my students write 
them for her. 

Nine letters are written in the course of 
reading the novel. The situation is just real 
enough that it seems the letters really 
ought to be written and just pretense 
enough that intimate personal affairs are 
not aired in an artificial setting. There is 
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just the right amount of both, it seems, and 
indifferent remoteness vanishes. 

The letters are not turned in on ordinary 
theme paper, oh, no! From the start, the 
emphasis is on appropriate stationery, 
proper folding, color of ink, size of margins, 
positions of addresses and return addresses, 
etc. 

How necessary is the injunction: ‘‘No, it 
is not all right to send an invitation to a 
party on borrowed business letterhead, 
written in red ink borrowed from someone 
in the bookkeeping class.” 

It is in these matters of propriety that 
teen-age letters fall much shorter, usually, 
than in actual content, spelling, and con- 
struction, though these latter are often 
awful enough. 

This letter device is quite effective, too, 
in promoting analysis of the characters in 
the novel. This, too, is a most desirable 
goal, for frequently Silas Marner is the first 
novel of character sophomores read. The 
emphasis on plot that dominates mystery 
and adventure stories has held most of their 


reader interest through freshman year. 

Some unedited samples of letters turned 
in by my present class (with their permis- 
sion) might be of possible interest. 


LANTERN YARD, ENGLAND 
August 30, 1839 


My dear Miss Sarah: 


Since I care a lot for you and for your future 
happiness, I would like to tell you something 
about Silas Marner. 

Those fits that Silas sometimes gets are 
something you should be aware of. I tell you 
those fits that paralyze him are not simply a 
sickness, but are the result of the devil having 
control of him. I advise you to keep away from 
him as much as possible and break the engage- 
ment. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM 
Silas, 

I suppose you know what this letter means. 
I’m breaking off our engagement as of now. At 
first I let it go on account of those awful fits you 
get or whatever they are, but now this is too 
much. The best you could have done would have 
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been to give yourself up. If you aren’t man 
enough to give yourself up, then you’re not 
man enough to continue our engagement. 
I’m very thankful to dear William who 
finally brought me to my senses. 
Goodbye, 
SARAH 


BATHERLY, ENGLAND 
October 5, 1853 
Dear Godfrey, 


You must have a lot of nerve. Imagine! 
Marrying me and then not ever coming to see 
me or giving me any money. I ought to tell your 
father, Squire Cass, about this, and I will, 
unless you send me some money to live on! 

Your sweet wife, 
MOLLY 


RAVELOE, ENGLAND 
December 28, 1852 
Dear Nancy, 

The squire has planned a house party as a 
sort of entertainment before the New Year, 
and we are particularly eager to have you join 
us. I hope there is nothing to prevent your 
coming tomorrow, and remaining with us until 
after the first. Uncle and Aunt Kimble will be 
here also, and several others whom you do not 
know, but whom I’m most anxious to have vou 
meet. 

Try to get here in time for tea. 

Very cordially yours, 
GODFREY 


Dear Godfrey, 

It was very good of you and the squire to ask 
me to your house party, and I shall be delighted 
to come. I shall arrive in time for tea as you 
suggested. 

Very sincerely yours, 
NANCY 


RAVELOE ENGLAND 
January 3, 1853 
Dear Godfrey, 

I certainly appreciated the invitation to your 
party. I enjoyed myself very much. It was too 
bad about that poor woman who died in the 
snow. 

Thinking of you, 
NANCY 


SISTER BEDE SULLIVAN, O.S.B. 


ANTONITO (CoLO.) PuBiic SCHOOLS 
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ON IMPROVING WORLD UNDER- 
STANDING THROUGH 
COMMUNICATION 


Three major obstacles to “understand- 
ing through communication” are (1) lack 
of communication resulting from physical 
isolation, (2) fear and distrust of com- 
munication, and (3) linguistic and cultural 
misunderstanding. A basic assumption in 
the comments that follow is that all races 
and peoples are fundamentally pretty much 
alike. Major differences are the results of 
cultural and linguistic behavior patterns 
that are acquired. 

The first obstacle, lack of communica- 
tion resulting from physical isolation, is no 
longer an inevitable one. In 1726 it took 
Benjamin Franklin from July 23 to Octo- 
ber 11 to sail from Gravesend, England, to 
Philadelphia, a voyage of nearly three 
months. In 1952 the steamship “United 
States” made a comparable crossing in 
three days and hours, and that same year a 
jet-propelled plane made the crossing and 
returned in less than one day. You can 
speak in New York and be heard in Mos- 
cow instantly. You can carry on a conver- 
sation with an Australian aborigine half- 
way around the earth if you speak his lan- 
guage or if he speaks yours. And I saw in 
Washington a surgical operation for the 
removal of part of a man’s stomach as the 
operation was being performed in Chicago. 
The physical barriers to understanding 
through communication have been torn 
asunder, as it were. 

The barriers that remain are mostly in 
the minds, habits, and fears of men, who 
individually and through their govern- 
ments and organizations build up and 
maintain artificial obstacles to understand- 
ing. I am not certain what progress if any 
is being made in conquering the fear of 
communication, this second obstacle to un- 
derstanding through communication. 

The third obstacle, linguistic and cul- 
tural misunderstanding, is at last yielding 
some of its secrets. When isolation is 
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broken and we are physically free to com- 
municate and perhaps understand, we are 
frustrated by language and cultural bar- 
riers. Learning the language of our fellow- 
man is not simply learning new words for 
the same ideas: it is more than that. It is 
learning a new system of sounds, a new 
system of grammatical structures, and a 
new outlook on life and the world about us. 

Through linguistic science we are begin- 
ning to discover and accurately describe 
the misunderstandings that arise from dif- 
ferences in the sound systems, grammatical 
structures, and formation of words in man’s 
languages. Likewise, we are beginning to 
grasp the patterns of intercultural misun- 
derstanding in culturally determined be- 
havior. In these areas we have made prog- 
ress and can expect further progress. Our 
foreign-language and area teaching can be 
drastically improved with the progress be- 
ing made. 

Here are some linguistic misunderstand- 
ings that we understand. Observe the form, 
the meaning, and the connotation. 

A Frenchwoman went to a bakery in 
Michigan. She said, “Have you holes?” 
She was misunderstood. The baker knew 
there were holes in his shop, but surely 
this woman did not want holes. And the 
woman misunderstood the baker’s misun- 
derstanding: he must be an ignorant fellow 
not to understand his own language. The 
secret? The French ,¢ is articulated some- 
what like a strong English 4. The woman 
wanted rolls. 

A young man from Colombia had a 
twinkle in his eye when he said, “The 
girls like me very much.” Perhaps he 
thought that, but to say it in public... . 
I misunderstood him; he did not mean that 
at all. He had half-translated a Spanish 
pattern, “Las muchachas me_ gustan 
mucho,” meaning a reasonable, “I like the 
girls muchly.” 

A Spanish young lady said, half to her- 
self, “My God!” Her American friend was 
surprised. It was not in character, she 
thought. But it was in character. In Span- 
ish the connotation of the expression “Dios 
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mio” is often one of humble reverence to 
God. 
My Spanish friend “Jesis Rodriguez” 
has me address his letters as “J. Rodri- 
guez”’ because people misunderstand if they 
know his name is Jess Rodriguez. To Eng- 
lish speakers, it sounds irreverent at least; 
to Spanish speakers, it is a sign of devotion 
to Christ. 

We are beginning to think that cultural 
misunderstandings may be as understand- 
able as linguistic ones if we have described 
the cultures involved. Not only may our 
behavior be completely misunderstood in a 
foreign culture; we may not perceive even 
very obvious signals because of our own 
habit patterns. A young man from Isfahan, 
in west-central Persia, got off a train in 
Ann Arbor, Midwest U.S.A. He saw a car 
with a white license plate. He waved at the 
driver, but the latter did not stop. He saw 
another car with the same kind of plate 
and waved again without success. Embar- 
rassed because taxis in America would not 
stop for him and half-suspecting some mis- 
understanding, he waved once more. Then 
he picked up his suitcases and walked nine 
blocks to his university. In his home town 
a white license plate meant “taxi.” He did 
not suspect that we mark our taxis with 
bright colors and flashing lights, not with 
the color of the license plates. In case you, 
too, may misunderstand, this young man 
was a brilliant student. 

And to conclude, here is a very frequent 
pattern of misunderstanding. A young man 
from South America has seen our movies 
and now sees with his own eyes the longish 
goodbye kisses at the door of the coed’s 
dorm. He hastens to make a date and 
showers the girl with the usual compliments. 
Then a kiss, and misunderstanding. He 
misunderstands, because in his cultural pat- 
tern a kiss puts him beyond the bounds 
of accepted behavior. She misunderstands, 
too, for what right did she give him to get 
fresh, she thinks. To her he is fresh. To 
him, she may seem an easy girl. Mis- 
understanding compounded. 

The big misunderstandings, the ones that 
help bring wars and dominations, the ones 
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exploited by demagogues to their own self- 
ish ends, the ones that keep men’s minds 
bound in ignorance, are at least in part 
like these easily understood misunder- 
standings, once we study them with the 
eyes of science and with an open heart. 


RosBertT 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


TEACHING A KEY CHAPTER OF 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


Since A Tale of Two Cities is read in the 
third year of most high schools, its many 
difficulties are a source of constant challenge 
to the teacher of English. No teacher worth 
worth her salt presents this novel year in 
and year out in the same manner. Each class 
brings to the reading of this book its own 
background of experience, its varying abili- 
ties in reading comprehension, and _ its 
unique will to plow through what to an 
eleventh-grader may seem insuperable and 
unrewarding difficulties. Because we are 
living in a disturbed time, A Tale of Two 
Cities offers opportunities for interpretation 
and application to the problems of our day 
that are significant. Revolution and its im- 
pact on individuals, how crisis develops or 
destroys character, how the innocent suffer, 
how justice may be corrupted—these are 
commonplace news stories of our time. Such 
is the stuff of A Tale of Two Cities. 

So it is that the reading of A Tale of Two 
Cities becomes a vital contribution to our 
young peoples’ understanding of our own 
time. We teachers plan that the final out- 
come of the reading shall be an appreciation 
of the novel as a whole, the understanding of 
Dickens’ twofold theme, and a creative 
sharing of the experiences of the characters. 

Now, the understanding of a novel writ- 
ten on the adult level requires all the diverse 
and unrelated skills of the reading process, 
and it is the teacher’s job to simplify the 
complexities and guide the reading so that 
the parts of the story are clearly understood 
in themselves and in their relation to the 
whole. Knowing what Dickens has to say 
and how he feels, interpreting what happens, 
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and sharing the characters’ experiences are 
essential to final comprehension. One im- 
portant method to simplify the reading is to 
assign certain passages for special study. 
Such a passage is chapter 3 of Book II, 
“Disappointment.” 

In this chapter Dickens reveals his feel- 
ings about the administration of justice in 
the eighteenth century, shows the conduct 
of characters under the stress of emotion, 
and starts the rising action of the plot. This 
chapter is especially difficult for young read- 
ers. So much is told by implication and re- 
vealed through understatement. The clues 
to following the procedure of the trial are 
puzzling, and the role of Sydney Carton in 
breaking the case of the Crown is so under- 
played that our students can easily fail to 
understand the chapter. Yet this chapter is 
the key to grasping clearly how the fate of 
the main characters become entangled. So 
it needs careful consideration and requires 
creative imagination to realize the char- 
acters as they have been revealed up to this 
point in the novel. Here I present a plan for 


the study of “Disappointment.” 


DISAPPOINTMENT 


I. Preparation for the reading of “Disappoint- 
ment” 
A. Developed in Book II, chapter 2, “A 

Sight” 

1. Sketch of the courtroom scene in Old 
Bailey—the judge’s bench, the prison- 
er in the box, the attorneys for the 
Crown, the counsel for the defense, 
the witnesses, the jury, the spectators 

. The atmosphere of the courtroom— 
Does it create a feeling that will as- 
sure justice? 

. The charge—What is treason? Could 
Charles Darney justly be charged 
with treason? 

II. The trial 
A. The attorney-general’s presentation of 
the case—what John Bardad, gentle- 
man, will testify to—an appeal to the 
jury’s emotions in time of national peril 
B. Stryver’s cross-examination of Barsad 
and Cly 

1. Three students assigned to present 

this in direct discourse 
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2. What kind of fellows are the wit- 
nesses revealed to be? 

3. What is subornation of a witness? 

. Testimony of Mr. Lorry, Lucie, and 

Dr. Manette 

1. What is the feeling of each toward 
Charles Darnay? 

2. What damaging evidence is given? 
What is evidence? 

3. Explain the phrase “tremendous 
heresy about George Washington” 

. The “singular circumstance” that arose 
when Stryver was cross-examining the 
witness who was in the Dover coach five 
years before 

1. Explain how this incident leads to 
the smashing of the Crown’s case 
“like a crockery vessel” 

2. The effect on the jury 

3. Significance of Carton’s resemblance 
to Charles Darnay 

III. The verdict: “Disappointment”—Who all 
were disappointed? Why? 
IV. Outcomes of the discussion of this chapter 
A. Conduct of the judge and the counsel 
for the Crown—playing upon charged 
emotions and the suborning of witnesses 
B. Interpreting the characters 

1. In what characters are you most 
interested? 

2. Have you ever felt like any of the 
characters in this scene? What made 
you feel this way? 

3. How were you impressed by Sydney 
Carton? 

V. Individual assignments 
A. Read in Rebecca West’s Meaning of 

Treason the story of the trial] of William 

Joyce for a description of Old Bailey 

today and an account of a famous 

treason trial in our own time 

B. Write the cross-examination of Barsad 
and Cly in direct discourse 

C. Check carefully all references to Sydney 
Carton. Note what he does. Write a 
character sketch of him. 

D. The plot of a novel is based upon a strug- 
gle between two opposing forces or be- 
tween two opposing characters. At this 
point in the novel can you foresee what 
the main struggle will be? 


ISABEL OLDHAM ForD 
Wicaita (KaAn.) ScHoot East 
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Current English Forum 


Conducted by the NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH! 


FREQUENCY OF THE PASSIVE VOICE 


The passive voice is usually discussed un- 
der the rhetorical principle of “force,” often 
to the disadvantage of the category. In an 
effort to learn by statistical analysis the rela- 
tive frequency of the active and passive 
voices, I studied page 1 and the editorial 


PASSIVE 
SouRCcE ToTaL | ACTIVE 
No. % 

New York Times 
Headlines and cap- 

HORS. 160 120} 40] 25 
News items, p. 1..... 1,068 898 | 170 | 15 
Editorials... 809 696 | 113 |} 15 
Topics of Times..... 224 200 | 24 | 10 
666 559 | 107 | 16 
A. O’H. McCormick. . 74 65 
Arthur Krock....... 89 721 45 | 17 

3,118 | 2,637 | 481 | 15.4 

Time 
Captions and news...| 1,907 | 1,725 | 182 | 10 
Advertisements...... 316 250 36} 
Letters, masthead. . . 137 120.117 | 12 
2,360 | 2,125 | 235 | 10 


page of the New York Times for December 
28, 29, and 30, 1952, and the inside front 
cover and pages 1-42 of Time magazine for 
January 5, 1953. The figures here given re- 
late only to verbs and do not include 
verbids. 

The fact is interesting that so stylized a 
magazine as Time and so economical a me- 


1 Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. Al- 
len, Adeline Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Ma- 
lone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, 
Russell Thomas, John N. Winburne, and Lou 
LaBrant. 


dium as advertising employ the passive 
voice in about one out of ten verb situations. 
Time (p. 25) states that “the camp . . . was 
equipped with a ‘laboratory,’ where prison- 
ers were inoculated with . . . germs, blinded, 
gassed and otherwise deliberately injured, 
so that their sick and dying spasms could be 
observed through glass windows by German 
‘professors.’ ’”? Union Carbide (Time, p. 29) 
advertises that ‘“‘carnotite is hauled to proc- 
essing mills. After the vanadium is extract- 
ed, the uranium ... is shipped to atomic 
energy plants.” The Times on December 28 
editorializes: “What has been done and is 
being planned is outlined in a current letter 
by Representative Judd.” 

In the following passage about ‘‘the cau- 
tious passive” L. M. Myers (American Eng- 
lish: A Twentieth-Century Grammar, pp. 
170-71) employs the passive voice while 
reprehending it: ‘“The frequency of the pas- 
sive construction in military and bureau- 
cratic correspondence is caused partly by 
official policies of impersonality, but owes 
something also to the fact that passive 
statements can be made without indicating 
exactly who is responsible. The passing of 
the buck is thereby greatly facilitated—not 
to mention that the recipient is often re- 
duced to gibbering frustration, and effec- 
tively prevented from making a further 
nuisance of himself.” 

It would appear that the passive voice is 
in good standing, the foregoing quotation 
to the contrary notwithstanding, and that 
its rhetorical effectiveness is often very 
satisfying. 

Harry R. WARFEL 
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Report and Summary 


LOS ANGELES CONVENTIONEERS 
should expect “temperate” weather at 
Thanksgiving. Last year the average for 
the month of November was 59 degrees; 
in the preceding years it was 61, 63, and 67. 
Usually that time of the year is dry, with 
about one inch of rain during the entire 
month. 

Women will be comfortable in fall dresses 
or suits. They should have scarves, a 
warmer blouse for the suit out-of-doors, 
light blouses for indoors. Los Angeies hotels 
are never hot like those in the East. 

Men should wear fall or year-round suits 
and have topcoats. 

Virginia Belle Lowers, of Los Angeles, 
supplied this information and added that in 
colloquial language they say to prospective 
visitors, “Wear something that you can 
take something off of and still be all right.” 
(Try to omit that colloquial “of” and see 
how hard it is to make a good sentence!) 


SIGNIFICANT EDUCATIONAL STA- 
tistics were released by United States Com- 
missioner of Education Lee M. Thurstone 
on August 26, just a few days before his 
untimely death. The average salary of class- 
room teachers rose last year from $3,240 to 
$3,400. During the season now opening, the 
total enrolment in all kinds of schools and 
colleges will be about 2,000,000 more than 
last year. The high school increase will be 
only about 275,000, and that in the colleges 
only about 100,000. The public elementary 
and high schools of the country will be short 
about 345,000 teachers, and the deficiency 
can be made up only by overcrowding or the 
employment of unqualified persons. The 
shortage grows, too, and will be worse in the 
high schools as the war babies and their suc- 
cessors reach that level. Another source says 
that only in social studies is there a surplus 
of qualified high school teachers. 


Surely, any teacher who encourages 
bright and socially minded students to go to 
a teachers college or to take education 
courses along with arts college work will be 
serving both the profession and the public. 


THE 1953 CRISIS IN THE PUBLIC 
schools is constructively reported upon in 
the annual education number of the Satur- 
day Review (September 7). It is clear from 
the several heartening accounts given of 
community efforts to help solve the chronic 
problems of teacher shortage, building short- 
age, etc., that there is increasing recognition 
throughout the country of the fact that the 
quality of our schools is the citizens’ respon- 
sibility, and not just the school board’s. 
Three longer articles also have pertinence 
for the classroom teacher. In “More and 
Better Teachers,” Francis B. Chase sug- 
gests that, instead of giving temporary li- 
censes to unqualified persons, it would be 
more expedient to give recognition to the 
good teachers we already have by setting up 
teaching teams composed of a professionally 
competent teacher as chairman and, as 
teaching assistants, young people not fully 
prepared in a professional sense. The assist- 
ants would work under the chairman’s di- 
rection instead of being left to fend for 
themselves, and both would profit. John 
Hersey (A Bell for Adano, The Wall) in 
“Better Classrooms for Less Money” sum- 
marizes the latest trends in school design; 
and C. W. de Kiewiet in “Let’s Globalize 
Our Universities” argues the need for re- 
orienting our undergraduate curriculum “‘to 
correct our dangerous illiteracy in the life 
and thought of great areas of the world,” 
particularly the East. 

Changing school conditions are also re- 
ported, by Time (September 7), which car- 
ries several pages in color of some of the new 
schools which have been going up around 
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the country. Most of these express in physi- 
cal form Dewey’s idea that the purpose of 
going to school is growth. One of the most 
striking of those illustrated is that at Van 
Nuys, California, which fulfils the modern 
concept that school buildings should be able 
to expand easily (by sliding glass doors) into 
outside study areas in mild, sunny weather. 
In “Nothing’s Too Good for Their School” 
(Saturday Evening Post) William L. Worden 
describes the township school of a remote 
logging area in Oregon which illustrates how 
the best can be obtained for any children al- 
most anywhere if the teachers and parents 
want the best badly enough. 


UNESCO’S NEW DIRECTOR-GEN- 
eral is Luther Harris Evans, who resigned as 
librarian of Congress to accept this position. 
Taking office on July 4, Mr. Evans said: 
“Let us leave to other agencies and other 
men the primary responsibility for peace in 
this generation. We are working to lay the 
foundations of peace for many generations.” 


POLICE CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS WAS 
banned by a federal court decision in 
Youngstown, Ohio. The police chief had cir- 
culated a list of proscribed books, but Judge 
McNamee ruled that if a book seems to a 
police officer to be obscene, he'can only go to 
the courts with a charge of violating a law. 
The judge said that the Youngstown or- 
dinance against obscene literature was con- 
stitutional but that the method of enforcing 
it was wrong. The case does not seem to 
have involved any of the issues of political 
thinking. 


SPONSORSHIP OF THE JUNIOR 
Town Meeting League has been taken over 
by Wesleyan University’s Department of 
School Services and Publications, 356 Wash- 
ington Street, Middletown, Connecticut. 
I. Keith Tyler, of Ohio State University, is 
president of the league, and the NCTE’s 
special representative to it is Leon C. Hood, 
of East Orange, New Jersey. The League has 
just issued a booklet, Youth Discussion on 
Television, which it will send free to any 
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teacher who cares to try to arrange such 
appearances. 


TWO ARTICLES IMPORTANT TO THE 
teacher, because each analyzes provocative- 
ly the relationship between public taste and 
mass communication and also reveals much 
of interest about production problems, are 
“The Boom in Paper-Bound Books” (Sep- 
tember Fortune) and “Radio, TV, and the 
Common Man” by Gilbert Seldes (Saturday 
Review, August 29). 

Last year 250,000,000 paperbacks were 
sold for $70,000,000 retail, 50 per cent more 
than the “trade books” sold. Of these, 38 per 
cent were mysteries and westerns, 47 per 
cent were novels, and 15 per cent nonfiction. 
How indicative is this of public taste gen- 
erally? What does it indicate as to the effec- 
tiveness of our teaching? Two facts which 
seem to emerge are: more people are reading 
books now than before the appearance 
of the paperbacks; there is a new mass 
market for good books as wellas trashy ones, 
if publishers learn how to exploit it. For ex- 
ample, last year 1,600,000 copies of the 
Pocketbook of Verse were sold, more than 
half a million copies each of the Dialogues of 
Plato and the Confessions of St. Augustine, 
and 10,000,000 copies of Patterns of Culture 
by Ruth Benedict, Reconstructions in Phi- 
losophy by John Dewey, and Arts and the 
Man by Irwin Edman. 

Seldes discusses two moot questions: Do 
broadcasters underestimate the taste, intel- 
ligence, and maturity of the public? Are the 
masses ahead of the media? He makes it 
clear that in some areas, in music and in 
news commentary, the broadcasters have 
built up an audience, that in others the au- 
dience has definitely been ahead of the 
broadcasters. All the researches point in the 
same direction: “People at every level of 
education, in significant numbers, do imply 
some dissatisfaction with the programs they 
are getting, and among these there are ten 
million people, not habitual book readers, 
not college graduates, who consistently ask 
for programs of a higher intellectual con- 
tent.” Seldes thinks that if the broadcasters 
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accept their social responsibility, they can 
continue to pile up their profits without cor- 
rupting the taste and undermining the men- 
tal activity of the audience. 


EACH YEAR THE JOHN HAY WHIT- 
ney Foundation grants twenty fellowships 
to high school teachers of “humanities” 
for further study. This year, eleven of these 
go to teachers of English, all of whom are 
planning to reach out into history, sociology, 
economics, philosophy, and art, in order 
to enrich their teaching of literature and 
expression. Seven of the eleven claim mem- 
bership in the National Council of Teachers 
of English: Lillian Becker, Portland, 
Maine; Virginia Brown, Bellows Falls, 
Vermont; Edwin Friedrich, New Orleans; 
Wallace Green, Burlington, Vermont; Mrs. 
Vivian Hegwood, Little Rock; Berenice 
McDermott, Chicago; and Normand Pa- 
quette, Claremont, New Hampshire. 


THE COMMITTEE ON EVALUATION 
of Comic Books, P.O. Box 1486, Cincinnati 
1, has published another report. The list of 
comics, divided into four degrees of accept- 
ability ($0.03), the “profile chart” used in 
the evaluation ($0.03), and a list of pub- 
lishers with addresses and their comics 
($0.12) may be obtained from the com- 
mittee. The remittance must be included 
with the order (minimum, $0.10). 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH CAN TURN 
with confidence to the Film Council of 
America when they need help in its field. 
Its new executive director is Paul A. Wag- 
ner, who in early 1940 was part-time 
public relations secretary of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Before that 
he taught English in the University (Chi- 
cago) High School, and his graduate study 
was in the English department. Since serv- 
ing in World War II, he has had unusual ex- 
perience as a business executive and as a 
college president. The Film Council has re- 
ceived some Ford money and may be 
counted upon for real service. The address is 
57 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
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THE NATIONAL POETRY ASSOCIA- 
tion last year published 12,000 student con- 
tributions, from 4,000 high schools, in 27 
different state and sectional anthologies. 
Most of this was poetry, but there are also 
essay anthologies and a single anthology of 
teacher writing. The association’s address is 
3210 Selby Avenue, Los Angeles 34. 


BRITISH BOOKS FOR YOUNG AMER- 
icans is the field of the new publication, 
apparently quarterly, called The Lion and 
the Unicorn. It comes from Robert Bent- 
ley, Inc., 581 Boylston Street, Boston 16, 
which controls the American distribution 
rights of all the books reviewed. Certainly 
commercial in its purpose, it is apparently 
an honest job and well done. Free to school 
and young people’s librarians; twenty-five 
cents a copy to others. 


“SAVE OUR SCHOOLS INC.” IN THE 
Nation for August 15 is a sharp attack upon 
John T. Flynn, who has been criticizing pub- 
lic schools very sharply. Flynn was once a 
popular speaker at meetings of educators 
but does not think so well of them any more. 
The Nation’s quotations from his speeches 
and writings of earlier and recent days are 
arranged to suggest a reason for his change 
of attitude. They are sufficient in number 
and length not to seem to be out of context. 


“A THEME A DAY” IS RAY C. MAIZE’S 
contribution to the NEA Journal for Sep- 
tember. Based on experiments he conducted 
at Purdue University, his advice is that high 
school teachers of English have pupils (1) 
write very often and (2) go over the papers 
in small groups, criticizing them and choos- 
ing one from each group for presentation 
to the entire class. Occasionally the stu- 
dents may write in class while the teacher 
takes the latest previous set of papers and 
runs through them rapidly for one specific 
merit, such as a good topic sentence, over-all 
organization, or paragraph structure. The 
next day he presents some of the best work 
to the class. 
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A PERIODICAL WHICH PRACTICAL- 
ly gives three dimensions to the movie in- 
dustry is Films in Review, now in its fourth 
year of publication. It ought to be in every 
school library, for it is the only magazine we 
know whose purpose is to consider all films 
—foreign as well as American—judicially 
and as examples of a live and growing art 
form. It is published by the National Board 
of Motion Pictures, Inc., on the principle 
that responsibility for good motion pictures 
is not the industry’s alone, but also the pub- 
lic’s. As an indication of its range, the Au- 
gust-September issue, for example, includes 
excellent articles on the structure of film 
music, procedures for assembling a historical 
film library, the differences in acting on the 
East and West coasts, and the renaissance in 
Italian films; included also are fifteen film 
reviews, five reviews of books about movies, 
a list of movies recommended, and eight 
pages of letters from readers throughout the 
world. It is published ten times a year, costs 
$3.00 a year, and may be had from 31 Union 
Square, New York 3, N.Y. 


SHAW AND SHAKESPEARE TAKE UP 
considerable space in the current Theatre 
Arts. Last winter Shaw’s Misalliance, un- 
played since 1917, was produced in New 
York at the City Center and made such a 
hit that it was moved to Broadway (John 
Gassner describes the paradox of this in the 
July Theatre Arts). The full text of the play, 
long out of print, appears in the September 
number. In the same issue, Tyrone Guthrie, 
who created and directed the Shakespearean 
Festival last summer at Stratford (Ontario, 
Canada), describes what happened. Impor- 
tantly, more than 50,000 people saw the 
plays, and the profits were sufficiently great 
to insure a repetition of the festival next 
year. (It was started on a shoestring.) What 
do these enterprises indicate about public 
taste? 


“MAN THE MOON SHOOTER,” A NEW 
poem by Carl Sandburg, takes up two pages 
of the September Holiday, which contains 
also an excellent article on San Francisco by 
Hamilton Basso. 
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THE ANSWER TO THE QUESTION 
“When is a short story not a short story?” is 
‘When it is a novel,” or so it would seem 
from the September McCall’s, which con- 
tains three contributions labeled ‘‘novels,” 
each complete in that issue. In the not so 
dim past, any one of them would have been 
considered a short story. “Moon over Man- 
hattan” is by Pearl Buck; but, whatever the 
label, it certainly is not of the caliber of her 
little classic, “The First Wife” (a short 
story), or The Good Earth (a novel). 


THE WINNER OF THE 1953 COMPETI- 
tion for the ‘Yale Series of Younger Poets” is 
Daniel G. Hoffman, instructor in English at 
Columbia University. His book will be pub- 
lished in the spring with the title “An 
Armada of Thirty Whales” with a Foreword 
by W. H. Auden, editor of the series. Manu- 
scripts for the 1954 competition should be 
submitted between February 1 and March 
1, 1954, to the Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BEN- 
jamin Franklin Magazine Awards was 
announced last spring by the University 
of Illinois. A gold medal and a scroll will 
be presented to the editor of the magazine 
of general circulation rendering “the most 
distinguished and meritorious service dur- 
ing the year.” $1,000 will go to the author 
of the “most distinguished magazine writ- 
ing involving original reporting in which 
serious obstacles had to be overcome.” 
Three of the others are for “the article best 
depicting a person, living or dead,” for 
“the best piece of magazine humor,” and 
for “the best short story.” These three will 
carry $500 each. 


IN APPRECIATION OF HER WRIT- 
ing and teaching, Columbia University has 
established a scholarship fund in honor of 
Professor Mabel Louise Robinson. Miss 
Robinson has conducted classes in creative 
writing at Columbia from which, during the 
last twenty years, more than three hundred 
books, both juvenile and adult, have been 
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published. The interest derived from the 
fund will pay the tuition of promising stu- 
dents who otherwise would be unable to 
continue their studies. 


READERS FAMILIAR WITH IRISH 
literature will enjoy two recent reminiscing 
essays. In the September Aflantic, Lord 
Dunsany contributes tantalizing glimpses of 
Yeats, AZ, Lady Gregory, James Stephens, 
and several more. In the September Dublin 
Magazine John Eglington recalls his boy- 
hood memories of Yeats. 
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IN THE SUMMER KENYON REVIEW, 
Richard Ellman discusses at length the 
varieties of images used by Yeats and 
Yeats’s hypothesis of ‘affirmative capabili- 
ty.” Yeats considered it the poet’s duty, Ell- 
man says, to invade the province of the in- 
tellect as well as of the emotions. His con- 
ception provided “that poetry must center 
on affirmations or the struggle for affirma- 
tion, that it must satisfy the whole being, 
not the moral, intellectual, or passionate 
nature alone, and that it must present a 
vision of reality.” 


You've Heard of Los Angeles: Come and 
See for Yourself! 


Los Angeles is the City of the Twentieth 
Century, the city of mobility and perpetual 
change. Whole streets of houses move away; 
in their place rivers of traffic flow. Neighbors 
are always new; the lares and penates are 
equipped with traveling shrines. Nobody 
walks; everybody moves on wheels. 

Round the tar-pits where the bones of the 
mastodon, the dire wolf, the giant sloth, and 
the saber-toothed tiger were dug up, thirty- 
eight years ago, are a department store, a 
school, streets of apartments, shopping cen- 
ters, the Farmers’ Market, a baseball dia- 
mond, an open-air theater, and CBS’s new 
Television Center. 

On the western edge, where the oil der- 
ricks stood twenty years ago, is Restaurant 
Row. Aviation plants spread over valleys 
and hills which were bean fields or olive 
groves fifteen years ago. A whole new aspect 
has come over the occupational picture in 
the last ten years. From having been a lead- 
ing agricultural county, Los Angeles has be- 
come industrial. Industries mean new work- 
ers, workers need new houses; so the orange 
and walnut groves on the eastern border of 
the city are dug up to become subdivisions. 
And as the houses spring up, schools appear. 

The sound of Los Angeles, over the traf- 
fic roar, is that of the cement-mixer, the 


buzzsaw, and the steel riveter. The smell of 
Los Angeles is that of petroleum. The chief 
problem in Los Angeles is where to park 
your car. 

“This delightful place among the trees by 
the river,’ Father Crespi called it in 1769, 
when he was accompanying Captain Gaspar 
de Portola and his 67 soldiers, breaking the 
trail for the Camino Real. It was August 2, 
so they named the place after Our Lady the 
Queen of the Angeles of Porciuncula, whose 
holy day it was. 

Where Father Crespi and the soldiers 
camped, beside some springs not far from 
the ocean, now stands a high school oc- 
cupying 23 acres. One of the springs was 
made an ornamental feature of the grounds 
by the head custodian, whose name it bears. 
Over the other springs, built on piles 40 feet 
deep, stands the school auditorium. 

When the school was new, two and a half 
years ago, frail shacks among the eucalyptus 
trees in the neighborhood made a pictur- 
esque slum. Motion-picture companies used 
the place for an outdoor setting. Now the 
streets around are lined with white cottages 
and gardens, and the picture companies 
make sound films on their own lots behind 
walls, away from expensive disturbance. 

So the city reflects the times. From being 
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a motion-picture capital, it became a radio 
center; in the last two years it has become a 
television capital. Rapid transportation and 
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communication have made Los Angeles: the 
Camino Real is a main-traveled road for all 
America. 


METUCHEN AND THE AMERICAN WAY—{Continued from p. 458| 


heads of organizations and churches, 
and the children’s personal knowledge 
of whom to see. We decided that the 
following four points would be helpful 
for each interview: Phone for an ap- 
pointment; take pad and pencil; pre- 
pare questions beforehand; be courte- 
ous and brief. 

More discussion resulted in the deci- 
sion to include the following informa- 
tion in each report: (1) an introduc- 
tion explaining the topic’s connection 
with the subject of “Metuchen and 
the American Way of Life”; (2) a gen- 
eral explanation of the framework of 
the topic; (3) details, such as names, 
statistics, services, special activities, 
that contributed to the concept of the 
American way of living; (4) benefits to 
the citizenry of Metuchen; (5) com- 
mittee’s comments. 

The wheels began to turn. In the 
ensuing days, pupils made appoint- 
ments, reported progress and disap- 
pointments (plenty of the latter—two 
of the topics listed had to be scrapped, 
for instance), submitted outlines. 
Meanwhile, class periods were given 
over to various kinds of creative writ- 
ing, with emphasis on paragraph-con- 
struction. Our subjects were cut from 
the same cloth as our unit. When we 
wrote straight description, a typical 
subject was “Main Street as I See It.” 
When we were striving for action in our 
paragraphs, “Memorial Day in Metu- 
chen” was right at hand. Three sub- 


jects for writing a paragraph about a 
person were “My Ideal Citizen,” “My 
Concept of a United States President,” 
and “From Immigrant to U.S. Citizen.” 
(The flag again.) 

Work on the reports took about ten 
school days. The results would have 
carried more weight and been more 
significant and comprehensively in- 
formative if compiled by seniors, of 
course, but it seemed to me that the 
experience was of inestimable value to 
my thirty-odd younger citizens. They 
gained some insight into the various 
factors that go to shape the character 
of a community, factors ranging from 
the activities of the YMCA to the func- 
tions of the town’s department of pub- 
lic works. They culled their informa- 
tion while listening to such diverse but 
authoritative spokesmen as the mayor, 
the chief of police, and the clergymen. 
Yes, they caught a fresh glimpse of 
democracy in action, and they came 
away with a definite recognition of the 
problems that thwart its perfect opera- 
tion in a community. 

This story has a surprise ending. 
The editor of Metuchen’s newspaper, 
who elped to supply sources of in- 
formation and therefore knew about 
the unit, agreed to publish several of 
the reports (not all were substantial 
newspaper copy) one a week, with by- 
lines, much to the children’s delight. 

“Oh, say, can you see . . . what so 
proudly we hailed... ?” 
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TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE. By Alan 
Paton. Scribner’s. $3.50. By the author of Cry, 
the Beloved Country. In simple poetic language, 
Tante Sophia tells the story of Pieter, a white 
man who to the blacks is “like a God.” But he 
breaks the iron law of Johannesburg that a 
white man must not be intimate with a colored 
woman, and tragedy follows. A discriminating 
racial study. August Book-of-the-Month. 


BROTHER TO DRAGONS: A TALE IN 
VERSE AND VOICES. By Robert Penn War- 
ren. Random. $3.50. In 1811 two brothers, sons 
of Thomas Jefferson’s sister, brutally murdered 
a slave. Warren says of the form of this poem: 
“Tt is a dialogue spoken by characters but it is 
not a play.” Characters long dead meet “any 
place, any time.” The brothers were tried for 
murder, and the original documents are pre- 
served in the courthouse at Smithland, Ken- 
tucky. Both Jefferson and Meriwether Lewis, a 
cousin, appear as speakers. Warren says: “I 
have tried to make my poem make, in a the- 
matic way, historical sense along with whatever 
other sense it may be happy enough to make.” 


THE CUT OF THE AX. By Delmar Jackson. 
Harcourt. $3.50. A woman was foully murdered. 
The town marshall hoped to convict a Mexican 
boy and “John Brown.” Violence, hate, and 
corruption shook the social and political founda- 
tions of the town. Practically everybody but the 
doctor was involved. He says: “Legal responsi- 
bility has been shirked but mora] responsibility 
has been shamefully neglected: malice is circu- 
lar at the heart of it all... it wounds like the 
cut of an ax.” The young author is now instruc- 
tor in English at the Case Institute of Tech- 
nology in Cleveland. 


WEST OF THE RIVER. By Charlton Laird. 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.50. The author, head 
of the English department at the University of 
Nevada, lays his story along the Upper Missis- 
sippi about 1837, The Indians have been robbed 
and degraded, and the fur traders .are losing 
their power and turning to new enterprises. The 


hero of this story is a young French Canadian. 
Massacres, smallpox, tragedy, love, and adven- 
ture all have a part. Good Americana. 


THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES, 
1953. Edited by Martha Foley. Houghton, with 
Ballantine Books. Paper cover, $0.50; hard- 
bound, $4.00. Interesting Foreword. Authors 
are arranged alphabetically. Special attention 
is called to “Morning Sun,” by Mary Deasy, to 
whom the collection is dedicated. There are 
many young writers. Miss Foley speaks of the 
“graceful quality” of the stories, of the many 
stories about university professors, and of the 
change in writing by and about Negroes. All 
sorts of magazines are represented, from 
McCall’s to Harper’s to the little magazines. 
Epoch, the Atlantic Monthly, and the New 
Yorker contribute three stories each. 


CECILE. By Benjamin Constant. New Direc- 
tions. $2.50. A recently discovered manuscript 
by the author of Adolphe. Constant was in a 
dilemma—pursued by two ladies, one, Cécile, 
who eventually became his second wife; one the 
brilliant Mme de Staél, whom he calls “Mme de 
Malbée.” Short, brilliant. 


POEMS AND PLAYS: GORDON BOTTOM- 
LEY. Compiled and with an Introduction by 
Claude Colleer Abbott. British Book Centre, Inc. 
$6.75. These poems and poetic plays, usually 
tragic and beautifully written, have been out of 
print, although in great demand by dramatic 
societies. 


THE CREST OF THE BROKEN WAVE. By 
James Barke. Macmillan. $3.50. This novel is 
the fourth in a series devoted to the life of 
Robert Burns. The author, who grew up in a 
Scottish environment very similar to the eight- 
eenth-century countryside of Burns, says: “I 
have taken no liberties with history.”’ He writes 
of the home and farm and Jean Armour Burns 
with courtesy and admiration; also of Anna 
Park and other transient loves. This story be- 
gins with the return to the farm after the Edin 
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burgh triumphs; the tragic years as exciseman 
will be the subject of the final volume. 


THE BOY WHO SAW TOMORROW. By Jan 
Niall. Appleton-Century-Crofts. $3.00. When 
Jimmie was five he saw a tragic death before it 
happened. Later he saw other things—before. 
He was punished for telling lies. An implication 
that it is fortunate that we cannot look into the 
future. Fantasy. 


THE YEOMAN’S DAUGHTER. By Julia 
Luker. Exposition Press. $3.00. At the close of 
the Civil War the Smith family moved from the 
South to Texas. This is their story, with the 
folklore of Negro, Mexican, and Indian as the 
Smiths knew them. The family history is told 
from many angles and by many methods. They 
were a notable family. The author is an English 
teacher with wide experience. 


THE HEMINGWAY READER. Edited by 
Charles Poore. Scribner’s. $5.00. Includes The 
Sun Also Rises, Torrents of Spring, excerpts 
from A Farewell to Arms, The Green Hills of 
Africa, To Have and Have Not, For Whom the 
Bell Tolls, Across the River and into the Trees, 
The Old Man and the Sea, Death in the Afternoon, 
and eleven short stories. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT FOLK TALES. By 
James R. Foster. Harper. $3.95. Ninety tales of 
witches, vampires, ghosts, and other super- 
natural creatures. Arranged by subjects. Some 
appear in English for the first time. Quite 
interesting. 


THE NARROWS. By Ann Petry. Houghton. 
$3.95. Camilo, daughter of one of Monmouth’s 
leading families, falls in love with a superior 
young colored man, Dartmouth-educated and 
with a highly gifted personality. Racial preju- 
dice flares. A well-planned, well-written story of 
some significance. It is not melodrama; the 
purpose is serious. 


THE UNCONQUERED. By Ben Ames Wil- 
liams. Houghton. $5.00. A long novel of the 
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reconstruction of New Orleans—always a popu- 
lar subject. Historical, with a love interest: a 
southern girl and a lieutenant from Maine. Rich 
in incident. 


New Editions 


SALT WATER POEMS AND BALLADS. 
By John Masefield. Macmillan. $4.00. Well- 
loved poems of England’s great living poet. 
Illustrated. 


MAUGHAM’S CHOICE OF KIPLING’S 
BEST. Edited by W. Somerset Maugham. 
Doubleday. $3.95. Sixteen favorites, including 
“The Man Who Would Be King” and others. 
Long Introduction. 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. By Kenneth 
Grahame. Scribner’s. $2.50. A new edition of the 
story of Badger and Toad—equally beloved by 
children and adults. Some new illustrations with 
the old. 


JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté. Penguin 
Books, Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore 


11. $0.65 (paper). 


Dramatists Play Service 
Acting Editions 


BE YOUR AGE. By Mary Orr and Reginald 
Denham. $0.90. 


TWO DOZEN RED ROSES. Adapted from the 
Italian of Aldo de Benedetti by Kenneth Horne. 
$0.90. 


SEE THE JAGUAR. By N. Richard Nash. 
$0.90. 


THE MOON IS BLUE. By F. Hugh Herbert. 
$0.90. 


IN ANY LANGUAGE. By Edmund Beloin and 
Henry Garson. $0.90. 


Nonfiction 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS. By Charles A. 
Lindbergh. Scribner’s. $5.00. Colonel Lindbergh 
tells the story of his life: his boyhood as a farm- 


er’s son in Minnesota and his heroic flight from 
New York to Paris. Twenty-two pages of half- 
tones and line cuts. A fiftv-page appendix of 
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aeronautica] data, illustrated. Spirited reading 
for young and old. September Book-of-the 
Month. 


CHINA’S GENTRY. By Hsiao-Tung Fei and 
Tung-teh Chow. University of Chicago Press. 
$5.75. A study of traditional relationships be- 
tween peasants and gentry in China: the 
changes which Western contacts have brought 
about, one of which is a breakdown of culture. 
Actual stories of the gentry which illustrate a 
cultural and moral deterioration. 


IN SPITE OF: A PHILOSOPHY FOR EV- 
ERYMAN. By John Cowper Powys. Philosoph- 
ical Library. $5.00. “Consider . . . whether you 
have a philosophy of your own.” The eighty- 
year-old writer believes we may each and all 
enjoy life in “spite of” the obstacles’of experts, 
loneliness, pride, orthodoxy and heresy, mad- 
ness, class, insecurity, belief, other people. A 
chapter is devoted to each of these threats to 
personal happiness. “The individual by accept- 
ance of his lot” may enjoy life under any cir- 
cumstances. 


A FORGOTTEN KINGDOM. By Sir Leonard 
Woolley. (‘Pelican Books.”) Penguin. Paper- 
bound, $0.75; case-bound, $1.95. The famous 
archeologist, whose work at Ur of the Chaldees 
is well known, began in 1935 an excavation in 
the Turkish Hatay near Antioch. This book 
records the results of seven seasons’ digging and 
proof of relations between the civilizations of 
Greece and the ancient East. Illustrated. 


AN AUTUMN IN ITALY. By Sean O’Faolain. 
Devin-Adair. $3.50. The Irish author’s A Sum- 
mer in Italy featured northern Italy. In this 
book he writes of southern Italy; cities, vine- 
yards, mountains, cathedrals, and slums are 
alluringly described. But the people, “the gay, 
ruthless, amoral, life-loving, cynical, kindly, 
patient people,” warm his heart. The final 
chapter, written in 1952, is on land reform. The 
Italian poor love a few acres of land. Illustrated. 


THE OVERLOADED ARK. By Gerald M. 
Durrell. Viking. $3.75. A vivid, thrilling account 
of the experiences of two young British zodlo- 
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gists on a six months’ collecting trip to secure 
specimens of birds, reptiles, and animals in 
West Africa. Their acquaintance with the na- 
tives, who were a great help to them, was 
pleasant and interesting. Not the least of their 
troubles were the loading and transporting and 
feeding of their many captives, all destined for 
zoos in England. Illustrated. 


THE TRUANTS. By J. C. Badcock. Pantheon. 
$2.75. A year in the life of two brothers—poach- 
ers, bird-trappers, schoolboys, and, above all, 
students and lovers of nature. There was remote 
Romany stock; the family was very poor, and 
food from the fields was very welcome. As a 
study of an English village, field, and meadow 
it is interesting; it has been popular in England. 


THE WRITTEN WORD AND OTHER ES- 
SAYS. By Hardin Craig. University of North 
Carolina Press. $3.00. The six miscellaneous 
essays were originally delivered as lectures: 
“The Written Word,” “Lucian and Lucian- 
ism,” “Hamlet and Ophelia,” “The Meaning of 
Macbeth,” “Burns and Lowland Scotch,” and 
“An Ethical Distinction in John Milton.” 


FLAMING MINISTER. By G. R. Elliott. Duke 
University Press. $4.50. In this rather detailed 
study of Othello, Elliott finds pride to be the 
central idea or force in the play—as he thinks 
it is in all Shakespeare’s tragedies. He sees 
Shakespeare criticism abandoning the humani- 
tarian interpretation of his plays. He studies the 
play in three “phases”: “Othello’s Visage” (Act 
I), “Patience... Grim as Hell” (Act II—Act 
IV, scene 2, 1. 94), and “Wedding.” 


THE ROMANTIC POETS. By Graham Hough. 
(“Hutchinson’s University Library.”) Long- 
mans. Text, $1.80; trade edition, $2.40. A 
British scholar competently reviews and inter- 
prets the work of Gray, Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. Hough 
examines the major works and general charac- 
teristics of each writer, and notes, in passing, 
similarities and mutual influences. The book is 
easy enough for a collateral reference in a survey 
course. 
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ENGLAND IN LITERATURE. Edited by 
Robert C. Pooley, Paul Farmer, Helen Thornton, 
and George K. Anderson. Scott. This an- 
thology is one of the best of its kind. The only 
question is, What is the value of this kind of 
collection for today’s secondary schools? The 
fourth of a series and seemingly designed for use 
in the twelfth year, it follows the standard pat- 
tern of combining an outline history of English 
literature with a careful selection of prose and 
poetry designed to exemplify that historical 
material. The selections, as in most similar 
texts, are essays and short poems and excerpts 
from longer works of poetry and from novels 
and biographies. One of its outstanding differ- 
ences is the inclusion of excerpts from modern 
works which attempt to recapture the spirit and 
feeling of some past age—e.g., Marchette 
Chute’s The Innocent Wayfaring (fourteenth 
century), Phyllis Bentley’s The Power and the 
Glory (seventeenth century), and Lytton 
Strachey’s Eminent Victorians. These selections 
succeed in giving the student a feeling for the 
past that no accessible work of the period could 
give. An exception to the system of excerpting— 
and a concession to the “standard” twelfth-year 
syllabus—is the inclusion of Macbeth in full. The 
“tempting tidbits” from novels are unusually 
successful, particularly in the cases of George 
‘Eliot and John Galsworthy. 

All this being said, the question still arises as 
to the book’s usefulness. As an “omnibus’”’ col- 
lection, it runs wholly counter to the present 
tendency toward individually selected, pupil- 
centered readings. As a literary survey, it will 
not meet the needs of those headed for college; 
yet it is too scholarly, despite its concessions, for 
the nonacademically minded. Its sole audience 
should be the very small group for whom high 
school is, by necessity, a terminal course but 
who need and can take advantage of some ele- 
ments of a college education. In that connection 
the book might be very valuable in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth year, junior college level. 

The makeup of the book is highly attractive, 
the illustrations, once we get beyond the covers, 
for the most part are more than satisfactory. 
Some of the notes seem to suffer from excessive 


caution that nobody’s prejudices or sensibilities 
be wounded. The publishers promise for next 
year a guidebook, entirely separate from the text 
itself and containing much material in addition 
to the study helps and comments in the an- 
thology itself. The distinguished editing of this 
work should assure its popularity among more 
conservative high school groups. 


LEONARD F, MANHEIM 


ANDREW JACKSON HicH SCHOOL 
St. ALBANS, NEw YoRK 


PAINTER AND POET SERIES. Produced 
by the British Information Service (30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y.). Four 
16-mm motion pictures. The British Informa- 
tion Service has released a most unusual set 
of four films on painters and poets. British 
artists, musicians, and narrators have joined 
their talents under the producer, John Halas, 
to interpret a group of well-known British 
poems. The pictures are black-and-white draw- 
ings which have been suggested to the artists 
by the poems. The results are most entertain- 
ing and interpretative. 

Any group which plans to see the films 
should first read the poems. The films should 
be shown twice to insure adequate time for 
each person to understand the words and to 
comprehend the drawings. The music, com- 
posed by Matyas Seiber, adds to the appeal 
of the films. 

Film 1 includes three poems: “Spring” and 
“Winter,” written by William Shakespeare 
and sung by Peter Pears, and “Twa Corbies,” 
narrated by John Laurie. 

Film 2 includes three poems: “Winter Gar- 
den,” written by David Gascoyne; “Check to 
Song,” by Owen Meredith; and “The Sailor’s 
Consolation,” by Thomas Dibden. 

Film 3 includes two poems: “In Time of 
Pestilence,” by Thomas Nash, and “Python- 
ess,” by Kathleen Rains. 

Film 4 is the poem “John Gilpin,” by Wil- 
liam Cowper. 

Hita STONE 
Rosinson ScHoor 
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COLLEGE: YOUR CHALLENGE. Francis 
J, Brown, educational collaborator. Coronet 
Films. 1 reel. Black and white. $50.00. 


SONGS OF THE FRONTIER. (“Historical 
America in Song” series.) Recorded by Burl 
Ives. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. Five 
12-inch records in album, 78 r.p.m. (Vinylite). 
$10.95. Burl Ives, accompanying himself on 
the guitar, sings a representative selection of 
the ballads and songs that have been popular 
among our frontiersmen—for example, “Ox- 
driving Song,” “Sweet Betsy from Pike,” 
“Dreary Black Trail,” and “The Hand-Cart 
Song.” The performance is in typical Burl 
Ives style, simple and pleasing. 

The albums in this series provide a worth- 
while addition to audio-visual tools for in- 
struction in English, history, and music class- 
es. They should be supplemented by the 
authentic field recordings of actual “folk 
singers” made and on sale by the Folklore 
Archives of the Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Also of value are the numerous 
commercial recordings, made by the well- 
known record companies, by John Jacob Niles, 
Richard Dyer Bennett, and other modern per- 
formers of authentic folk songs and ballads. 


LEvETTE J. DAvIDSON 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


ENRICHMENT RECORDS: VOYAGES OF 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, LANDING 
OF THE PILGRIMS, CALIFORNIA GOLD 
RUSH, RIDING THE PONY EXPRESS. 
Enrichment Materials, Inc. (246 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N.Y.). These records dramatize 
the events mentioned in the title in such a way 
as to bring the historical happenings to life. In 
form, they are much like the events of “Caval- 
cade of America.” The advantages of the rec- 
ords, which may be played at the time most 
appropriate to the work of a class, are readily 
recognizable. Junior high pupils who heard 
the records agree that for the most part the 
materials are good for “getting you interested” 
in the event but that “you don’t learn much 
new.” Recommended for making American 
history come alive. Other titles are being added. 


WoLFE BRECK 


Grant Junior ScHooL 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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LOOK TO THE NEW MOON. By Frances 
Fullerton Neilson. Abelard Press. Pp. 256. $2.50. 
This novel concerns a Georgia farm girl, Stella 
Blake, who, visiting in a Maine summer home 
with a wealthy aunt, through association with 
her cousin Vicki and her critical, selfish friends, 
learns how to understand people and to get 
along with them. Stella’s mastering of herself in 
the difficult social situations involved in the 
dances, automobile “chicken” rides, and boat 
races ends in an engagement to John. A delight- 
ful story—a junior novel. Stella is a strong char- 
acter, delightful for youth and age. 


LuUKER 
McMurry 
ABILENE, TEXAS 


BOB WHITE: SPRING TERROR. By Arthur 
Mann. McKay. Pp. 197. $2.50. Again a good 
baseball] story comes out—a little different, with 
the portrayal of the scene in a big-league train- 
ing camp, where the players are bought and sold 
and emotions are high over settling of fates on 
the diamond. A sound of truthfulness rings 
through the book, of close-up understanding, in 
sentences like “They played politics. I played 
baseball”; “You scratch my back and I'll 
scratch yours”; “But you have to believe vic- 
tory is always on the way or get out of base- 
ball”; “We’d rather be lucky than be good,” 
which make reading the book a fast, challenging 
experience—as fast as changes in baseball. 
Especially adapted to teen-age boys. 


L. BisHoP 
ABILENE (TEx.) HicH ScHOOL 


SHORTY CARRIES THE BALL. By Caary 
Jackson. Wilcox & Follett. $2.50. Danny Cleary, 
sophomore quarterback at South High, gener- 
ates both jealousy and a complex of size against 
the upperclassmen on the team. Through the 
help of friends and of himself, Danny recovers 
his sense of values and discovers the worth of 
other people. The book is the usual sports 
formula; the personal struggle of Danny, how- 
ever, is worth while for early teen-agers. 


J. D. 


THAT STEWART GIRL. By Nena Palmer. 
Morrow. $2.50. Though this has scant literary 
value, it will probably appeal to high-schoolers, 
since it portrays their world in rosy colors 
and deals sympathetically with one of their 
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chief obsessions—how to click with the gang. 
That is Petra’s problem, and she solves it by 
unselfish service in all sorts of senior-year 
projects. The helpfulness is reciprocal, for 
Petra receives lessons in glamour and poise. 
Actual seniors will find the book childish, but 
junior high-schoolers should enjoy it. 


Epitu L. Hussey 


GrorcE WasHINGTON HicH ScHOOL 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


LYNN DECKER: TV APPRENTICE. By 
Dorothy L. McFadden. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
This is a fiction-coated career-book, over- 
stuffed with information about all aspects of 
TV work. Job descriptions, prerequisites, em- 
ployment possibilities, all are exhaustively 
treated as they enter into the experience of 
farm-and-college girl Lynn Decker and her 
friends. As a compendium, the book has value. 
But the writing is deadly dull, and the charac- 
ters are sticks. Teen-agérs deserve livelier 
fare. 

E. L. H. 


DEEP DANGER. By Robb White. Doubleday. 
Pp. 190. $2.50. When Bill Grant found that he 
and his brother lacked the money to pay off 
their father’s debts after his death, he began to 
remember a ship which had sunk off the coast of 
Florida with a quarter of a million dollars on it. 
Only one other man alive knew about it, a mem- 
ber of the German crew which manned the ship. 
Bill and his brother started out to find the ship, 
only to find that the German had the same idea. 
The story of the search would interest any 
junior high boy. 

ALICE WOLFE BRECK 


GRANT Junior HicH ScHOOL 
DENVER, COLORADO 


TREE RHYTHM IN PENCIL. By W. 5S. 
Hunter. Studio Publications. Pp. 64, $1.50. 
This book is one of a series of books all en- 
titled “How To Draw.” It is a companion to the 
little volume ¢alled How To Draw Trees. The 
book shows basic shapes of different deciduous 
and evergreen trees and gives many helpful sug- 
gestions for drawing them. The illustrations are 
excellent. A good reference book for the art- 
room. 


A. W. B. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


GIFTS TO MAKE AT HOME. By Marjorie 
M. Freer. Studio Publications (in associa- 
tion with Thomas Y. Crowell). $2.95. Three 
hundred ideas for making or wrapping gifts 
are given in a brief form in this book. Per- 
haps the chief drawback to the book is its brevi- 
ty. Some things sound easier in the book than 
they prove in practice. A useful book for a leader 
of a girls’ handicraft group. 

A. W. B. 


FAMILY GRANDSTAND. By Carol Ryrie 
Brink. Viking. $2.50. What a lovable family 
are the Ridgeways—college professor father, 
would-be author mother, Susan, George, and 
Dumpling. And what a fortunate family, too, 
living within “seeing distance” of the stadium! 
The Ridgeways’ days are as exhilarating as the 
football season Mrs. Brink describes, with 
never a dull moment for the three lively, 
happy children or the reader. How they have 
an important part in helping their friend, 
Tommy Tokarynski, quarterback, win the 
big game makes a good story, charmingly told. 


MarpIiE W. ENDRES 


WEstTWwoop SCHOOL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE MYSTERY OF BURNT HILL. By 
Keith Robertson. Viking. $2.50. This is the 
type of story boys like, with mystery, sleuth- 
ing, and a satisfactory ending. Neil Carson, 
who has a greater flair for pigeons and detec- 
tive work than for history, begins his sum- 
mer vacation with a mystery just around the 
corner. It materializes when the mistress of 
Burnt Hill presents him and his friend, Gene, 
with an antique desk, affording them more ex- 
citement than they had anticipated for one 
short summer, along with some genuine, first- 
hand history. 

M. W. E. 


GOLDEN SLIPPERS, by Lee Wyndham (Long- 
mans), is The Junior Literary Guild’s November 
selection for older girls (twelve to sixteen); that 
for older boys is YOUR TRIP INTO SPACE, 
by Lynn Poole (Whittlesey). 


KEY LOG. By Clem Philbrook. Macmillan. 
$2.75. The old story of the rich boy who is 
spoiled rotten and who is forced to make 
something of himself before he is received 
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back into the family’s financial portals is 
seen again in Key Log. Tom King makes a 
full-fledged lumberjack of himself, in spite 
of the usual “novel-type” pitfalls, within a 
year’s time and becomes a real man in the 
eyes of his stern but fair grandfather. The 
setting and the incidents are those of lum- 
ber camps in the northeastern United States; 
the treatment is the standard, hackneyed one. 


J. H. M. 


LA SALLE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. By Ron- 
ald Syme. Illustrated by William Stobbs. Mor- 
row. $2.50. As young Robert Cavelier, or 
La Salle, leads his men through unexplored 
territory in search of the “Messipi,” deals 
with unfriendly Indians, and wins a living 
from the wild country, he becomes a real, 
live, driving force in the exploration of Ameri- 
ca. Highly recommended for junior high 
school. 

THETIS HINKLE 
Roosevett HicH ScHooL 

East Cuicaco, Inp. 


NICHOLAS AND THE WOOL PACK. By 
Cynthia Harnett. Putnam. $2.50. Younger 
junior high readers should enjoy this highly 
literate story of a fifteen-year-old son of a 
wool merchant against an authentic back- 
ground of fifteenth-century England. The 
black-and-white sketches, besides appearing 
exactly where they tie in with the story, are 
an education in themselves. Small wonder 
that the story won a prize in England for the 
best children’s book of 1951, despite the ab- 
sence of high adventure in many of the chap- 
ters. 

LIEBER ANKER 
MEtTucHEN (N.J.) ScHoor 


STEPHEN F. AUSTIN. By Carleton Beals. 
McGraw-Hill. $2.80. Enlightening as this biog- 
raphy of the “father of Texas” is, indifferent 
ninth- and tenth-graders may not find it en- 
grossing because of its preoccupation with 
documentary details and its failure to play 
up sufficiently, on the teen-age level, the 
dramatic aspects of Austin’s life. Mature 
young lovers of United States history will, 
no doubt, respond to the chronological pres- 
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entation of the struggle for Texas until its 
annexation. 

L. A. 


Pamphlets 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT COM- 
MUNISM. “Life Adjustment Booklet.” By Al- 
fred G. Meyer. Science Research Associates, Inc. 
Pp. 48. $0.40; quantity prices on request. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOWA BOUT SO- 
CIAL CLASS. “Life Adjustment Booklet.” By 
W. Lloyd Warner and Mildred Hall Warner. Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc. Pp. 48. $0.40; 
quantity prices on request. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT PAR- 
ENTHOOD. “Life Adjustment Booklet.” By 
Ralph G. Eckert. Science Research Associates, 
Inc. Pp. 48. $0.40; quantity prices on request. 


YOUR TASTE AND GOOD DESIGN. “Life 
Adjustment Booklet.” By Thomas Folds. Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc. Pp. 48. $0.40; 
quantity prices on request. 


WHO, ME? “The Travelers 1953 Book of 
Street and Highway Accident Data.” Prepared 
under the direction of Walter M. Harrison, Jr. 
and illustrated by Robert Osborn. Inquiries per- 
taining to its contents or distribution should be 
directed to John G. O’Brien, Public Information 
Department, The Travelers, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 


YOUR PROBLEMS: HOW TO HANDLE 
THEM. “Junior Life Adjustment Booklet.” By | 
Hermann H. Remmers and Robert H. Bauern- 
feind. Science Research Associates, Inc. Pp. 40. 
Single copies 40 cents; subscription (9 issues) 
$3.50. 


PLANNING YOUR JOB FUTURE. “Junior 
Life Adjustment Booklet.” By Emery Stoops 
and Lucile Rosenheim. Science Research Associ- 
ates, Inc. Pp. 40. Single copies 40 cents; sub- 
scription (9 issues) $3.50. 


MAKE YOUR PENNIES COUNT. “Junior 
Life Adjustment Booklet.” By Mildred Hark 
and Noel McQueen. Science Research Associ- 
ates, Inc. Single copies 40 cents; subscription (9 
issues) $3.50 
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BETTER ENGLISH 


HERZBERG GUILD - HOOK STEVENS 


"Fresh,”’ “Thorough,” ‘Definite,’’—that is what teachers all 
over the country are saying about this new English series 


for grades seven—twelve. 


BETTER ENGLISH uses lifelike situations with 
real appeal for pupils to present the skills of 
speaking, writing, reading, and listening. Color- 
ful illustrations and cartoons bring a “fresh” 
approach to the study of English. 


BETTER ENGLISH has a “thorough” plan of 
organization. Each topic is presented in three 
clear-cut steps: 1. Getting the Facts, .. Using the 
Facts, and 3. Testing Your Mastery of the Facts. 


BETTER ENGLISH provides “definite” goals of 
mastery for both teacher and student. These goals 
encourage effort and show exactly how to apply it. 


Workbook, Manual and Key for each book in the 


series. Write for detailed information. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 17 


Sales Offices: New York 11. Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 


Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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“After comparing it with eBoreR'S 
competing college dictionaries, I am so fa- 
_vorably impressed by the arrangement, the 
fullness and clarity of the definitions, the 
extent of the section on synonyms, that I 
am planning to recommend the adoption of ! 
this dictionary for use in the Freshman ~ sow endo @ 
English courses here.” 
—PROFESSOR EUGENE M. WAITH, renee q 
Dept. of English, Yale University —— NG 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, College Edition 


This, the utmost in a desk dictionary, has won instant acceptance. 
Every entry has been newly defined in the language of our time. Com- 
pare it and you will immediately see it meets more requirements than any 
other college dictionary ever before published. It contains more entries 
(142,000) . . . more pages (1,760) . . . more complete etymologies . . . more 
descriptive synonyms... more examples of usage . . . more scientific, 
business, social terms . . . more idioms, slang, colloquialisms . . . more 
pictures (1,220 illustrating more than 3,100 terms). 


In cloth $5.00 With 26-tab thumb index $6.00 
At all booksellers 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK 


THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE by Charlton Laird, Professor of English, University of Nevada, and 
author of Laird’s Promptory. A scholarly and fascinating story of our language and how it got 
that way. Recommended as basic or supplemental for those interested in elementary linguistics. 


Just published, $4.00 
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Slow readers? 
Nownnreaders? NOT NOW! 


NOT NOW that Teen-H ge Tales 


Book One and Book Two 
by RUTH STRANG and RALPH ROBERTS 


have been published with 
their lavish colorful illustrations 


their easy-to-read type 
their miscellany of stories and articles 


level of difficulty—about sixth grade 
level of interest—teen-age 


For example 


They won't be able to put the book down until they find out 


“whodunit” in “Mystery at Moon Lake” 
or 
who won the election in “Yogi’s Dark Horse” 


HERE FOR THE FIRST TIME are the books for 


Johnny who says, “I hate to read.” 
Susan who wails, “But I can’t understand what I read.” 
Peter who demands, “Give me the latest comic.” 


Slow readers + Nonrecders + Regular readers 
ALL your pupils will enjoy TEEN-AGE TALES 
Teacher's Manuals available for each book 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK 14 * CHICAGO 16 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 * ATLANTA$ * DALLAS 1 


Home Office: BOSTON 16 
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